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IMPORTED WN EGRETTI SHEE P .—Drawn and Engraved for the American agriculturist. 


The various kinds of fine-wooled or Merino 
sheep are descended from the Spanish Merinos. 
For centuries the flocks of Spain were celebrated 
for the quality of their wool, and several fami- 
lies or sub-breeds were well known and had dis- 
tinct characteristics. Among the noted of these 
families were the Infantado, Paular, Estrama- 
dura, and Negretti. Before the invasion of the 


French these flocks were kept up with great 


care, and bred with a view to develop their 
peculiar excellencies. War, in Spain, as else- 
where, made hayoc with agricultural pursuits, 


and these celebrated flocks either went-to fur 
nish the commissariat of ove or the other army, 
or were so broken up that their high character 
was lost. Fortunately examples of the leading 
families had previously been sent tongland, 
Saxony, Silesia, and other European countries, 
as well as to America, and now the once cele- 
brated Spanish sheep are found in greater per- 
fection elsewhere than in Spain. It is claimed 
that the Negretti sheep, while they are lost 
in Spain, have been continued in their purity in 
Germany ; but it is highly probable that these 


as well as other families have been essentially 
modified and improved. The experience in 
this country with Merinos shows how careful 
breeding will change the characteristics of 
sheep. Besides this, climate has an effect upom 
wool to such an extent that even in the limited 
area of England certain breeds will only retain 
their characteristics when kept in particular 
localities, These sheep shear from four to 
six pounds of the finest wool. Their faces 
are covered with wool to a remarkable extent, 
and the legs are clothed quite down to the toes. 
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haye cnthind, ra sell, dispose of it at once, and 
pay your debts. Nothing deadens a man’s energy 
and destroys all manly feeling like little debts. 
You will feel like a new man when they are paid. 


Be Prompt.—Credit is very desirable to any ener- 
getic man, and nothing tends so much to secure 
credit as promptness in mecting all obligations. 
The way to get credit is to use it, amd not abuse it. 


Prices are Low, Wages High, and Profits Small.— 
The two former are beyond our control; and we 
can not hope to obtain good profits unless we raise 
large crops. Ten bushels of wheat per acre does 
not pay, and never ought to pay. Thirty bushels 
per acre, even now, affords a living profit, and forty 
bushels affords profit enough to satisfy any man. 


Farmers are Manufacturers, and compete with 
each other. The farmer that can manufacture the 
best articles at the least cost is the one that makes 
the most money. His skill and knowledge must 
be directed to this object. 

Thorough Cultivation is always profitable on all 
land that is cultivated at all. This is true whether 














we adopt high farming or slow farming ; whether 
we live east or west, on high-priced or low-priced 
land. If we work it at all, we must cultivate it. 
thoroughly. 

Think of these things, and get ready for the work. 


Write down all that you intend to do the coming: | 
year. Writing is a great help to thought as well as 


| tomemory. Write down exactly how you propose 
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We can not tell whether it was in the spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter that the “ evening and 
the morning was the first day ;”’ and, consequently, 
we do not know when the old year ends and a new 
year commences. There are, however, as good 
reasons for commencing the year in the dead of 
winter as for commencing the day in the dead of 
night. Both are purely arbitrary. Some would 
have the day commence in the morning, and the 
year in the spring. We think it far better as it is. 
The best preparation for a day’s work is a good 
night’s sleep; and much of a farmer’s success the 
coming year will depend on how he spends his 
winter. It is the period for preparation. It is the 
time to think and plan; the time to close up the 
work of the old year, and get ready for the new. 

—_—o——— 


Hints about Work. 


The great work of life is to discipline and educate 
ourselves. The end of each year finds us better or 
worse. No matter how prosperous the year may 
have been, if we are less patient, more inconsider- 
ate, conceited, proud, and selfish, our time has been 
ill-spent; but if we are growing men—growing in 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance—we are pros- 
pering. We may have seen hard times, but we have 
not lived in vain. Weare better men. A farmer’s 
best field is himself. This field can be plowed and 
cultivated just as well in the winter as in the sum- 
mer.. The commencement of a new year is a good 
time to top-dress it, or, if need be, to break it up 
and commence a new rotation. Kill the weeds, 
and be careful to sow good seed, and plenty of it. 
Energy, industry, forethought, patience, and tem. 
perance are always profitable crops; temperance 
in eating, drinking, sleeping, and working. Many 
farmers work too hard; they are intemperate in 
this respect. Many more are too anxious. They 
have not faith enough. Some are too hopeful. 
They hope for good crops without using the means 
to obtain them. 

Pay your Debts. —Or, at any rate, ascertain exactly 
what you owe. A running account not unfrequently 
runs away with a farm. 








If you are in debt, and | 


to do the work, and what with, and when. 


If you have never kept a Diary, now is the time to 
commence. Nothing is more interesting and use- 
ful than a well-kept record of everything done on 
the farm, state of the weather, condition of tie 


| stock, and what you are feeding, etc. 


Make an Inventory of everything on the farm and 
in the house, with an estimate of its value. Do it 
carefully and thoroughly. In case of fire, it will 
be a great help in settling insurance claims. 


Attend to your Insurance,—Sce that it is not rur 
out, and that the companies are sound. 

What do you do with your Ashes ?—Many fircs 
originate from carelessness in placing ashes in bar- 
rels, or throwing them in a loose heap where they 
come in contact with wood. Provide a suitable 
place for them, either of brick or iron. 

Animals must receive constant and regular atten- 
tion. They can not be neglected fora single day. 
Be careful to give them abundance of fresh water, 
and avoid as much as possible compelling them to 
drink water that is full of melting snow or ice. 
Provide some kind of shelter for all animals, 

Horses that are doing nothing can be wintered on 
good, bright straw, with four or five pounds of 
corn per day, cheaper than on hay. If they are 
worked regularly, they require higher feeding; say 
ten pounds grain, ten pounds hay, and ten pounds 
straw per day. Onagrain-farm, where straw or 
corn-stalks are abundant and hay is scarce, one 
third hay, and one third straw and stalks, cut up 
together with one third the weight of corn-meal 
mixed with it, makes a cheaper and more nutritious 
food than more hay and less grain. 

Cows do far better on stalks than onstraw. They 
do not like the latter. Our stalks were so well 
cured last fall that, after the cows were taken from 
the pasture and fed in the stables on stalks, they in- 
creased in their milk and the quality of the butter 
improved. Cows that are giving milk will pay for 
a little corn-meal, say two quarts per day, in addi- 
tion to the stalks or hay. Keep the stables clean 
and well ventilated. In stormy weather it is best 
to keep them in the stable all the time, except to 
turn them out twice a day to water. Many farmers 
only water once, and this will do when they run in 
the yard for two or three hours, but otherwise it is 
far better to water twice. Give them time enough to 
drink. Cowsare not like horses in this respect. A 
lrorse will drink at once all he wants, but a herd of 
cows need longer time and more or less humoring. 

Sheep will eat straw better than any other stock. 
With good, bright straw and half a pound of corn 
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per day, Merino sheep can be kept in good, thriving 
condition, and with a pound of corn per day the 
right kind of sheep will get fat. Towards spring the 
sheep should have a little hay—say one foddering 
aday. Merino ewes in lamb to a largelong-wooled 
or South Downram, should have good keep, in order 
that they may have nourishment enough for the 
large lamb. Nothing is better for them than bran 
and clover hay. Corn is a cheaper food, and half a 
pound per day will not hurt them, unless the ewes 
are unusually fat. Where roots are scarce it is bet- 
ter to reserve them until March and April than to 
feed them now. Bran is the best substitute for 
them. Cattle, horses, and pigs should be fed in the 
morning, the first thing before breakfast, but sheep 
need not be fed until after breakfast. It is better 
to let them lie undisturbed until sunrise. 


Littering the Sheep-yards is a point of great import- 
ance, and requires good judgment and experience. 
They will lie down and rest as soon as they have a 
little fresh straw spread in the yard or under the 
shed, and this should be attended to every day ; but 
it is exceedingly important not to get 80 much 
straw and manure under the sheep as to cause fer- 
mentation. Avoid the mud and dirty straw on the 
one hand, and fermenting manure on the other. 
Both are injurious. A little straw and often is the 
rule. Be careful to throw the straw pulled out 
from the racks, about the yards every day and not 
let it accumulate. A little attention to this matter 
will be amply rewarded. 

Pigs.—Young growing pigs should have abun- 
dance of nutritious food, and warm, dry, comfort- 
able quarters, Feed three times a day, and as much 
as, and no more than, they will eat up clean. Our 
own plan is to cook the food, half corn-meal and 
half bran, and feed warm. Our breeding sows, at 
this scason, get nothing but bran, soaked in water, 
and we do not give them quite all they will eat, fed 
twice a day. We soak the bran in warm water 
about twelve hours, and get some of the milky wa- 
ter out of the bran to mix with the cooked food for 
the little pigs. The bran is still nutritious enough 
for old sows that have nothing to do but live, 
while the young, growing pigs need as much easily 
digested, nutritious food as they can assimilate. 

Pigs well ljttered make a great quantity of ma- 
nure. We clean out the wet and soiled part of the 
bed every day, and put in a little fresh straw. The 
butts of corn-stalks, left by the sheep and cattle, 
we put into the pig-pens at the bottom of the pen 
and cover them with straw. They serve to keep 
the pen dry and save much straw. When pigs are 
shut up it is exceedingly important to have the 
pens well ventilated. 

Manuve.—Either draw manure out to the field as 
it is made and spread it, or make it into a large 
heap in the barn-yard. On the whole, we prefer 
the latter course. If properly attended to, and the 
heap is turned in February, the manure will be in 
good condition for spring crops. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a heap of smoking horse manure by the 
stable-door, another heap near the cow-house, 
while that from the pigs lies frozen by itself, half 
mud and half corn-cobs. The whole should be 
wheeled or drawn in a cart toa central heap and 
mixed together. They will improve each other. 
The warm horse manure will induce fermentation 
in the cold cow-dung and the still colder and more 
sluggish pig manure. Let the whole be carefully 
shaken to pieces and thrown into a loose heap. 
During our cold winters there is no danger of the 
heap fermenting too rapidly. In fact, where there 
is an abundance of straw it would be desirable to 
sprinkle a little dried blood, bone-dust, hen manure, 
ete., over the heap occasionally, to induce a more 
active fermentation. A heap so managed, and 
turned once or twice, will be in admirable condi- 
tion for root crops in the spring. Any that is too 
raw for this purpose can be used for corn, or kept 
over for wheat, or top-dressing grass, next fall. 

Swamp-Muck—Our swamps never were so dry as 
at the present time, and we can not have a more 
favorable opportunity for getting out muck. It 
may be drawn directly to the field and spread on 
grass land; or draw it to the barn-yard and use it 





for absorbing the liquid, or for mixing with the 
manure in the heap. There are thousands of farms 
where men and teams could not be more profitably 
employed this month than in getting out muck. 

Do not Waste the Straw.—Farimers often throw 
large quantities of straw about the yards during 
winter, for no other purpose except to get rid of 
it. Better let it bein the stack, and use it next 
summer for littering the yards where the cows are 
milked and the pigs run. A much larger amount of 
manure will be made in this way. , Where straw is 
abundant, use it freely to litter the stable, cow- 
house, and pig-pens. Clean out all that is soiled 
or wet and put in fresh litter every day. 

Cellars should be ventilated at every opportunity. 
The vegetables will keep far better and it would 
prevent much sickness in the family. We can not 
too often call attention to this matter. Never al- 
low any decaying vegetables or fruit to remain in 
the cellar. Hang a thermometer in the cellar and 
keep the temperature down to 40°. If it gets above 
this open the door or window until the tempera- 
ture gets down to near the freezing point. White- 
wash the cellar at least once during the winter. 

Shoeing Horses.—Many a good horse is spoiled by 
not being rough-shod in winter. It is a painful 
sight to see a horse traveling on an icy road with 
slippery shoes on—and dangerous withal. 

Ice.—Fill the ice-house as soon as the ice is 
thick enough. The colder the weather at the 
time the better. Last year when we had ice we 
had no sleighing—and many farmers who waited 
for sleighing had empty ice-houses the next sum- 
mer. Better draw on wagons than go without ice. 
Where ice is near, if alarge heap is drawn together 
and covered with five or six feet of straw, or stalks, 
and thatched so as to shed rain, the ice will keep. 


a 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 








The beginning of a new year is the proper time 
to lay work-plans for the coming season, as with- 
out a plan of operations the gardener will never ac- 
complish much. It is only by careful forethought 
and working with a definite end in view, that men 
engaged in other branches of industry become suc- 
cessful, and our best horticulturists are those who 
plan for the future, in a thorough, business-like way. 
No other business requires a knowledge of a great- 
er number of differentsubjects, and to master these 
a good library of standard works is essential. A 
gardener should keep a journal in which the princi- 
pal operations of each day are recorded, and he 
can afterwards examine the journal and learn where 
to avoid mistakes and where to do better. The di- 
rections given in these departments each month, 
contain much that will be useful to the commercial 
as well as to the amateur gardener. 

apes 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The most that can be done in this department is 
to put everything in order for early spring use. In 
Southern latitudes trees and nursery stock should 
be secured in the fall, if they are ordered from 
Northern dealers, as the ground will be ready for 
early planting ina few weeks. If a nursery is near 
it is well to give an extra price for the privilege of 
digging your own trees, as they will be in better 
condition than when dug by the nursery hands. 

Rabdbits.—Directions were given last month for 
preventing rabbits from injuring fruit-trees. 

Mice.—See that all rubbish is removed from around 
the trunks of trees, for where there is any chance 
for mice to harbor they are sure to injure the trees 
by gnawing away the bark. Tramp down the light 
snows around the trees. 

Scraping.—During the milder days in thawing 
weather, the trunks and larger limbs may be scraped. 

Tent Caterpillar.—The eggs of the Tent caterpillar 
are easily seen at this season of the year, and are 
much easier destroyed now than when they have 
hatched. A pair of long-handled pruning-shears 
are the best for large trees, as the higher branches 
can be easily reached with them, cut off, and then 





burned. If there are wild cherry-treés in the vicin- 
ity of the orchards, they ought to be cut down, 
as they only serve to harbor the caterpillars. ' 
Cions, if not already cut, should be attended to 
at once, as grafts cut early are better than those 
which have been left exposed to the severity of the 
winter; this is especially the case when the au- 
tumn has been unfavorable for ripening the wood. 


Fences.—See that the fences and gates around the 
orchard and nursery are properly secured, so that 
stray cattle can not enter and break the trees. 

Labels.—-The present month is a good time to re- 
new the labels of the different varieties. This is 
very easily performed if one has a correct plan 
drawn of his orchard, and the sorts marked or num- 
bered. Prepare a stock of labels for use during the 
coming spring, so that no delay may occur during 
the busy season. See that the labels upon trees 
set out in the fall are not fastened so tight that they 
will girdle the trees when growth commences. 


Manure.—Use plenty of stable-manure upon the 
orchard; cart during mild weather and lay in heaps. 


Fruit Garden. 


A person who is satisfied with only one variety of 
grapes, strawberries, or currants, receives only 2 
small share of the enjoyment he would if he had 
several sorts of each kind of frait.. In selecting 
varieties for the fruit garden, due regard should be 
had to early and late sorts, so that a succession can 
be had from earliest to latest. A plenty of fruit 
will afford a family a good part of their living. 

Grape Vines that were not pruned in the fall 
should be attended to during the mild weather, and: 
not left until the sap has commenced to’ flow, for 
then the vine is injured by excessive bleeding. 


Dwarf Trees.—See that no snow is allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the branches so as to break them 
down, as when broken it is very difficult to restore 
the form of the tree. , 

so 


Kitchen Garden. 


The work here now is mainly that of preparation, 
especially in the North. Farther south, planting in 
the open ground can be done now, 


Manure.—In the former directions a great deal 
has been said about this subject, but as success is 
iu a great measure dependent upon manure, the 
matter can not be referred to too often. See that 
nothing that can be converted into manure is 
wasted. Plenty of absorbents for use in the stable 
and compost heap should have been prepared last 
fall. Dried earth is as good as anything that can 
be used in the stable and in the cesspool. 

Hot-Bed Sashes and Frames.—Put these in readi- 
ness to use when wanted. They ought to be paint- 
ed with lead-paint or given a coat of crude petro- 
leum, and the broken glass re-set. 

Straw .Mats.—A good supply of these will be 
needed if one has many frames to cover; make 
them during the stormy weather, when it is impose 
sible to work out of doors. 

Cold Frames.—These need more attention to keep 
them cold than to prevent injury from freezing. 
Open whenever the weather is mild; and during 
warm days the sashes may be entirely removed, 
only taking care to close in time. 

Tools.—See that everything in the way of tools 
that will be wanted during the next season is re- 
paired, or else new tools purchased. In selecting 
those having handles or other parts of wood, take 
care that the grain of the wood is straight, and that 
there are no knots in it, as they are then very likely 
to break. Oil the wood parts of the plows, 
cultivators, harrows, etc., with petroleum, and see 
that they are stored where they will be free from 
moisture. Every gardener should have a roller, 
marker, and line and reel. Directions for making 
these have been given'in the former‘numbers, 


Seed.—Procure a supply early, for if the ordering 
is left until the seeds are wanted, delays may occur. 
Use only the best seeds, as much depends upon thie 
quality of these.” Do not depend too largely upon 
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the novelties, as many of these are often valucless 
to the ordinary cultivator. 

Pea-Brush and Bean-Poles.—Now is the time to 
prepare a stock of these for use next spring, for it 
is difficult to spare the time to cut them after 
planting has commenced. Cedar or walnut poles 
are most serviceable, though more expensive, than 
other kinds, if one has.to buy them. If properly 
stored, they will last several years. Pea-brush of 
the tops of white birch-trees is the best. In the 
South, many of the hardier vegetables can be plant- 
ed in the open ground, such as parsnips, Onions, 
peas, etc., as slight frosts do not injure them. 

_—<>—— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Bvergreens are planted more extensively every 
year, now that their value is appreciated, and this 
is a good time in which to decide where they can 
be used most advantageously to give a pleasing ef- 
fect. Too many evergreens near a house are in bad 
taste, as they give it too somber an aspect. There 
should be a proper admixture of deciduous trees. 


Rhododendrons, and the other broad-leaved ever- 
greens, such as the Hollies, Kalmias, ctc., give a 
fine effect upon a lawn in winter, aad produce a 
display of flowers during the spring and summer. 


Shrubs and Trees.—Sec that heavy snows are not 
allowed to accumulate around the shrubs and trees, 
as their shape is often injured by the breaking of 
the branches. 


Hedges.—Prune when the weather is mild. 


Trellises and Stakes.—Prepare new ones, and re- 
pair and paint the old ones if necessary. 


Manure.—The lawn may have a top-dressing of 
fine manure applied to it, and thus save time dur- 
ing the spring work. 

-_-—~o—_ 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Camellias and Azaleas now in flower need plenty 
of water. After flowering, prune into shape. Only 
a few pots of Camellias should be allowed to flower 
at once, so that the supply may last until late. 

Bulbds.—Bring a few pots of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
etc., from the cellar; with- proper care, a succes- 
sion of flowers may be had from Christmas until 
the bulbs are in flower in the border. As the flowers 
decay, cut away the stalk, and gradually dry off. 

Propagation.—This month and the next are suit- 
able for propagating a stock of plants for spring 
use. Do not give the propagating pit too much 
heat, as bottom heat is what is needed in order to 
have healthy and well-rooted plants. 

Seeds.—Sow seeds of annuals in order to have a 
supply of seedlings for earfy blooming. 

Frozen Plants.—If house-plants become frozen, 
place in a cold room, and allow them to thaw out 
gradually. Never place them in a warm room. 


Insects.—Do not allow the insects to become nu- 
merous, but destroy at once by means of tobacco- 
smoke, and washing the plants with whale-oil soap. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—_—o—— 

Gold has been down to 109%, closing December 16th at 
109%, against 111% on the 16th of November..... The 
sudden closing of the canals by severe frost has had the 
usual effect of seriously | i the a t of produce 
coming forward from the interior. A large number of 
produce boats have been locked upin the ice. Many of 
these were laden with grain, which, it had been antici- 
pated, would reach the sea-board before the canal and 
river navigation should be suspended for the season. In 
view of the non-arrival of these cargoes, holders of bread- 
stuffs have been generally quite firm in their views as to 
prices, and have shown no urgent desire to realize. The 
demand, however, from all sources has been quite limited 
—particularly so for flourand wheat for export. The later 
transactions in wheat have been wholly unimportant, 
buyers having been unwilling to pay asking rates, cither 
for milling or for shipment. ‘Phere has been an excep- 
tionally good inquiry for corn, especially for new mixed 
Western, partly on foreign account, and at the close the 
tendency, in the instance of this article, was in favor of 
Sellers. Rye and barley have attracted very little atten- 
tion ot late. Oats have been also dull, with the advance 








realized early in the month nen maintained..... -. 
visions have been moderately active, the main demand 
having been for Mess and Prime Mess Pork, new Beef, 
Beef Hams, Bacon, and Lard, at pretty well supported 
prices. Butter and cheese have been unusually quiet, the 
inquiry having been almost wholly from local buyers. ... 
Hay has been dearer and in fair request..... Hops have 
been inactive, but steady....Tobacco has been dull at 
former quotations....Clover Seed has been freely pur- 
chased, mostly for export, at generally buoyant prices, 
closing, however, quite tamely..... Wool has been more 
sought after, toward the close, with prices quoted strong- 

..Cotton has been active, excited, and higher, but 
closes weak and rather dull. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Dec. 16, 1871, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TILK NEW YORK MARKETS, 














Recerrpr Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Dar ley, Oats, 
24 d’s this mth. 321,000 2,973,000 2,344,000 298,000 933,000 1,783,000 
27 d’s dast m’th. 137, 000 4,646, 000 1,3 207,000 217,000 1,135,000 1,719,000 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
o yee 3 thigm’ th.257,000 2,204,000 2,673, 006 156, 000 1,045,000 1,809,000 
27 d's last in1’th.304,000 4,116,000 2781; 000 77, 000 ‘981 $000 1 1605, 000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days I87L.. 321,000 2,973,000 2,344,000 298,000 933,000 1,783,000 
26 days 1870. ..535,000 3,184,000 13540, 000 76,000 1,212,000 1,936,000 
SALks, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 d's 1871...257,000 2,201,000 2,673,000 156,000 1,045,000 1,809,000 
26 d’s 1870....547,000 3,451,000 4,116,000 67,000 456,000 1,743,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Dec. 15. 








Flour. _Wheat Corn. Rye. . , Barley. Oats. 

a 1,601,110 21, 729,721 12,056,059 507,782 98,745 44,445 

| ee 135, 376. 17,773,810 417,328 92,4 St 27,786 

1869. .........1,512,020 17,93.887 1,619,970 142542 ——— 48.538 

BB sccdkase "812,393 4,309,527 5,645,795 153,093 61,598 149,479 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 

1871. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Hey Leonean 4,167,884 1,391,034 536,968 3,015,107 103,882 

Dec. 15....... 3,050,762 208,319 148,069 500,397 2,085,137 231,129 

5e Receipts at head of tide- gow at Albany each sea- 

to Dec. 

Flour, Wheat, Corn. cm Barley. Oats. 

bbis. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

a —_ 700 21,313,400 20,042,300 1,107,900 3,839,400 6,639,400 








1870. 400 17, "124,700 4/805, 100 "58, 500 3,984,700 6,167,500 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRIces. 
Nov. 17. Dec. 16. 
PRICE OF GOLD.............- 111% | 109% 


a 


Frour—Super to Extra State $5 70 @ 740 $575 @ 740 








Super to Extra Southern 700 @102% 610 @10 25 
Extra Western... - 645 @10 50 650 @10 50 
Kixtra Genesec..... - 746% @90 750 @900 
Superfine Western - 570 @630 575 @ 62 
Rye Frovr. - 420 @515 42 @ 530 
0 | Ea 369 @44. 355 @425 
Wreat—Ali kinds of White. 1 65 @1%6 162 @177 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 152 @ 1 67 148 @167 
Conn— Yellow ..........+-c0c 80 @ 8&4 9 @ 8&1 
Mixed. Seu MSAeenan els 9 @ 81 7 @ 
ct ra— Western ..............- 534%@ 56 55 @ 58 
ate 54 @ 55 554E@ 57h 

9 @ 5 9 @ i 





»1 
110 @ 12 @1980 
60 @110 % @130 
petal RS Ds sa 18%@ 19% 19K@ 20% 
Hors—Crop of 1870,#@...... 20 @ 30 20 @ 8 
Crop Of 1871..... .....- esses 3 @ 8 35 @ 8 


eee eee eee, asta 10 @ 80 0 @ 78 
Sexn—Clover, 7 ; 

Timothy, @ bushel. . 
Flax, @ bushel......... 
Suaar—Brown, # 
Morassxs. Cuba, # gal. 2 37 
JorrRre— Rio (Gold, in bond). 13%@ 15% 144@ 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c.,# PD. 7%@ 14 14°8 14 












Seed Leaf, Ds pine aves ous 14 @ 6 @ 6 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, # tb. 50 @ 68 48 @ 4 
Domestic, pulled, # %........ 37 @ 63 41 @ 64 
California, unwashed,........ 30 @ 42 30 @ 
TATADW, OD... 000800 See 94@ 10 8X¥@ 9% 
Ot-CaKk—#® ton ........... . 8900 @4100 4000 @i2 50 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel........ 1320 @1325 1350 @13 %5 
Prime, P harrel. ......c0.scce0e 950 @1000 97% @10 23 
Beer—Plain mess.. 700 @1100 750 @10 50 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, ®h. 94@ 10% 9 @ 9% 
BourTreRr—State, #D...... .... 20 40 188 @ 3 
be ee ll @ 23 0 @ & 
> ree ca 8%Y@ 14% 84@ 18% 
BRans—# Dnsivel.. 170 @350 110 @32 
Pras—Canada, free, ®'bu.... 120 @125 120 @12% 
Eaas—Fresh. ® dozen...... 7 234%@ 28 4 @ 38 
PouttTry— Fowls...... os Re lw 2z@ 15 
Turkeys, ®D....... 122 @ 19 14 @ 20 
Geese, ® pair. ...... - 15 @800 150 @2% 
Ducks, # pair.... % 6 @10 60 @100 
VENISON—# Diss ‘ 122 @ 18 12 @ 19 
PoTATors, # bbl....... 12% @250 150 ©2225 
SWEET a * bb - 16 @25 20 @43 
CaBBAGES—#® 100 - 300 @70 450 @70 
BRooM -coRN—#® B 6 @ 13 6 @ 12 
AppLEs—#® barrel. 150 @450 200 @500 
PEARS—#® barrel.. -- 500 @15 00 Nominal 
Graprs—# pound............ 3@ 7 2@ 5 
CRANBERRIES—® barrel..... - 850 @10% 500 @10 00 
BUCKWHEAT Fiovur—# Toone. 300 @350 340 @3 80 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 


WERK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Caives. Sheep. Stvine. Tot’. 
November 20th.. ....8,750 85 1,508 


November 2th.......9,577 98 1,414 20:705 491676 81/470 
December 4th..... 734467 103 1) O73 20,994 4 73,495 
December 11th.......8,666 105 1450 26,256 41,997 Pa} 


Total in 4 Weeks....81.460 391 5,445 97,522 188,270 
do,for prev. 4 Weeks 31,381 435 7,536 136,565 176,590 Be2'530 


“oe Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


Ade. do. per Week........- 71.36! 98 1,361 24,380 47,068 
de. last Month.. F815 121. 1,834 34,141 44,147 

do. do. pren’s Month....8.882 116 2,643 31,645 89 
Average per Week, 1870. 6847 97 2,240 28,151 17,108 


Beef Cattle.—So far as the supply goes, there is 








little le-difference | between the en natin and that seem. 
ing it, but as the holidays approach we are getting a 
better and heavier class of cattle, thus swelling the 
amount of beef. Severe cold weather and snows at the 
far West have led to shipping cattle East which were in- 
tended for wintering upon the plains. The number of 
Texan cattle which have perished from exposure and 
lack of food must convince feeders that hay should be 
put up and shelter provided for stock during the severest 
part of the winter. The markets here have been unsatis- 
factory to drovers, and do not give much promise for the 
future. The very low ruling of pork has much to do in 
the way of lessening the value of beef. Then, again, 
poultry is very plenty and cheap, and buffalo meat is be- 
ginning to arrive from Kansas. Chicago dressed beef is 
also coming forward, and sells at 614c. @ 7c. ® Db. for 
sides. Some of the Texan cattle now coming forward, 
are very good, and sell at 10c. @ tb. A few extra holiday 
cattle are selling at 13%¢. @ 14c. 


Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


Nov. ae ranged Ty@138c. Largesales 10@11c. Av. 10% 


Nov. 27th, do. 6 @I2\e. do. do. 9@10%e. do. 9% 
Dec. 4th, do. T@12%ec. do. do. 10@11 c.do. 101 
Deo. fim do. 8 @13 c. do. do. 9@12 c¢. do. 10% 


Mileh Cows.—After the first filling up of the milk 
producers—establishing themselves upon a winter foot- 
ing—fewer cows are required, and trade is usually dull. 
At least, such has been the case for the month just ended. 
The high price of hay operates against the sale of poor 
cows, milkmen wanting only good ones. They vary from 
$45 to $55 each for poor, $65 to $75 for medium to good, 
with a few choice at $80 to $90....... Calves.—Cold 
weather, when the demand runs upon pork, is not a good 
season for the sale of calves, and prices have declined 
about %c. # th. Good to prime milk-fed calves are 
worth 9c. @ 10%c. # tb.; common to fair sell at %c: @ 
8%c.; mixed lots, half grassers and half milk-fed, of large 
size. 8c. @ 6c.; and common grassers at $5 @ $8 per 
head. Hog-dressed are worth lic. @ 1314c. for milk-fed, 
and 5c. @8%c. for grassers......Sheep and Lambs. 
—There are not many lambs selling by themselves. The 
few coming forward are generally weighed with, and 
slightly increase the price of the sheep. There is quite 
a falling off in reccipts, the arrivals being much less than 
they were at this time last year. Farmers incline to in- 
crease their flocks, in view of the better prices obtained 
for wool. Some extra fat lots of 130 @ 160 Ib. sheep are 
now arriving for the holidays, and sell at Sc. @ 8c. 
® b., live weight. There is a good demand for sheep, 
and prices are rather improved. Poor to medium sheep 
are selling at 54c. @5%c. P .; fair to good at 6c.@ 
6%c.; and prime to best selections at Tc. @ Sc. — 
range from 614c. @ 8c. # tb., a few choice reaching 81% 
eeeeen Swine.—Thesc have been coming forward even 
more freely than they did the previous month. Such sup- 
plies were never seen before. There has been little 
change in prices. Dressed are now arriving both from 
Chicago and Cincinnati. Live are —— 4%c. @ Sige. 5 
city-dressed Western 534(c. @ 6% State and Jersey, 6c. 
@ ic. ; Western dressed, 534c. = 6c. 





containing a great variety ry Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers arc best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or legs, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent te this office 
for prepayment here. 


re 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of the last fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regniar style, at '%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 
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FREE.—The very Best Table Cut- 
lery—Silver-plated Table Articies 
—_Gold Pens—Children’s 'Foys— 
Flower and Garden Seeds—Nursery 
Stock—Sewing and Washing Ma- 
chines and Wringers—Melodeons— 
Pianos—American Watches—Shoot- 
ing LKrons—Tool Chests—Drawing 
Instruments — Barometers — Astral 
Oil— Hay Mowers — Horse-Forks 
and Hoes—Pumps—Family Weigh- 
ing Scales—Cyclopedias—Diction- 
aries — Books — Grape = Vines — Toy 
Steam - Engimes—etc., etc., etc., 
are among the things that we are distributing very largely 
al over the country to our friends who send in clubs of 
Some report as getting as many as fifty sub- 
Others get one, two, three, or more, as 


Subscribers. 
scribers a day. 
opportunity serves, Some make this their sole business, 
and sell their premiums received, and thus get large 
wages. There is no humbug or claptrap about this. At 
least Thirteen Thousand persons have reccived these pre- 
miums with great pleasure, and still, not.one in ten of 
those who ought to read the American Agriculturist and 
Hearth and Home for their own pleasure and profit, is 
yet supplied with it. So there is abundant room for 
thousands of others to obtain these valuable premiums. 
This work can go on all winter. Full particulars will be 
found in the Advertising Columns, pages 87 and 38. 





Whe Hoosier School-Master.—This 
intensely interesting story, which has appeared as a 
serial in the columns of HeartH aND Home, is now 
issued in elegant book form, printed on fine paper, with 
twelve full-page engravings on tinted paper, and seven- 
teen other illustrations, and bound in extra cloth, It is 
a truly AMERICAN Story, and will be read with delight 
by all. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 





Candurango.—We have no doubt that a 
drug bearing this name is brought from South America. 
As toits being a cure for cancer, we must quote the 
Scotch verdict, ** Not proven.”? One of the best medical 
journals in the country docs not hesitate to denounce it 
asahumbug. The thing has been known too short a 
time, to allow a proper opinion to be formed. We shall 
look for our information in regard to ite alleged virtues 
to the medical journals, and not to advertisements by in- 
terested parties, in the daily papers. Those who wish to 
pay $100 (one hundred dollars) a pound for this South 
American bitter wood, will illustrate an old proverb 
which we need not quote. 





Peerless Potatoes.—We receive 50 many 
reports of the yield of the Peerless, that we can not pub- 
lish all. Geo. Gilliford, Delphi, Ind., bought four pounds 
of B. K. Bliss & Son, and harvested 144% bushels, 





Pigs of the First Litter.—' J. V.” 
asks ‘if the first pigs from a sow are as good as those 
from one older?’? Asarule, no. But it depends a great 
deal on the breed and age of the young sow. If the sow 
is not allowed to breed until she has attained her full 
growth, her first litter will be as good as her second, and 
probably better than her third or fourth. We have now 
as good pigs from a year-old Essex sow (which mature 
carly) as we ever raised. At the New York State Fair 
we showed two pens of five pigs cach, one pen from a 
three-year-old sow, and one from a sow only a year old, 
and the judges awarded the first prize to the latter and 
the second to the former. And we think they decided 
justly. This breed of pigs at eight months old are as 
mature as some of the Jarge breeds would be at sixteen 
months. If the latter were bred at cight months old, we 
should expect the first litter to be far inferior to the 
second litter. If not bred until 16 or 18 months old, 
the first litter would probably be as good as the second. 
As a rule farmers breed their sows too young, and con- 
sequently the first litters are often weak and inferior. 





** Best and Largest of any Other 
Variety.*°—Fiddalgo Whatcom, W. T.—When a fair 
list offers premiums for designated varieties, and in ad- 
dition offers a prize for “the best and largest of any 
other variety,” we understand it to refer to only one 
other sample, the best and largest of its kind. 





Sowing Plaster and Salt on Oats 
and Clover.--' W.,” Covington, Ky., asks if plaster 
or salt sown on oats would not help the clover seeded 
with them. Plaster is of great benefit to young clover, 
as isalso salt. It has been a practice with us to sow a 
bushel of each per acre in spring on winter grain or oats, 
when seeded to clover, and we have found it beneficial. 


Bell’s Wistory of Shorthorns.— 
Messrs. L. Tucker & Son, Albany, New York, inform us 
that they have received a few copies of this work, which is 
held in esteem by English breeders. They will send it, 
post-paid, on receipt of $2.75. 


School-Hiouses.—By James Johonnot. Ar- 
chitectural designs by S. E. Hewes. Published by J. W. 
Schemerhorn & Co., New York, who append an extended 
catalogue of their school furniture. This handsome work 
seems to be very complete and must prove a great aid to 
allconcerned in schools and school-houses. 


Brief History of the United States. 
—A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. The name of the au- 
thor is not given. The work presents an attractive ap- 
pearance, and is illustrated by well-executed engravings 
and neat maps. $1.50. 


Latin Grammar for Beginners.— 
By Wm. Henry Waddell, New York. Harper & Brothers. 


The Seymours.—A _ temperance story, 
published by the National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, New York. 


‘° The U.S. Banking Association.’’ 
—What is this concern which publishes the ‘* U.S. Credit 
Record of Business Men”? The highly respectable Lon- 
don publishing house of Triibner &.Co. write us that 
their name is attached to this Record, and they wish it to 
be distinctly understood that they know nothing of the 
concern, and never heard of the ‘‘ Association” nor its 
Record” until their attention was called to the wnau- 
thorized use of their name. Is this some bogus thing ? 





Perkins & House’s Lamp.—tThe fa- 
vorable opinion we expressed of this lamp when it was 
first introduced has been confirmed by long use. Our ad- 
vertising columns set forth its merits, which some of our 
associates say are not overstated. 





Whe American Entomologist.—A 
note from Mr. C. V. Riley, the editor, informs us that 
the publication of this journal will not be resumed this 
month, as was announced a year ago. Mr. Riley has pur- 
chased the illustrations and all interest in the magazine, 
and hopes to recommence it at no very distant day. 





A Good Ten Cents’ Worth.—The pub- 
lishers would be very glad to have everybody see a single 
copy of Hearth and Home as 1v 1s Now. Probably a better 


“ten cents’ worth was never furnished anywhere, or in any- 


thing. than in the number of Hearth and Home now before 
us. Itis full of good things that will please everybody. 
Get it for yourselves, and for the children for the holi- 
days. It can be bought of most newsdealers for 8 cents 
a copy, or the publishers will send it, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, for 10 cents. Send a dime and get a single copy to 
look at, to read, and to enjoy. 





A Mystery.—When some thousands of peo- 
ple every year collect and send on clubs of subscribers 
and receive valuable premiums from this office without 
outlay of money, and when the offer is equally open to all 
others, it is a mystery to us that tens of thousands of 
others do not rush into it and da the same thing. Hu- 
man nature and human wants are the same everywhere; 
and it is just as easy for 20,000 or 30,000 other people— 
one or more at every post-office—to get these good arti- 
cles, as it is for the few thousands who do obtain them. 
Please turn to pages 87 and 88, and see what is offered. 





About ‘** Crabs.°’—Geo. Pittman, Fulton 
Co., Pa., has discovered that springs which generally dry 
up in summer, may be made to run all the time by turning 
in some crabs. We suppose he means craw-fish, or fresh- 
water crabs. He says these animals follow up the streams 
beneath the ground and make an outlet for the water. 
Thus even crabs or craw-fish have their uses. 





Cure for Mange.—“ Belleville” sends his 
cure for mange, which we think well of, as follows: 
Equal parts of sulphur and cream of tartar, made into a 
ball with syrup or honey, and administer daily for three 
or four days. Wash the parts affected with carbolic soap, 
and anoint with a paste of lard, sulphur, and powdered 
charcoal ground together. 





To Prevent an Iron Kettie-from 
Rusting. —Miss Hattie B., Alleghauy, N. Y., is trou- 
bled to find a remedy for the rusting of her cauldron, We 
know of no remedy but to apply the practice by which 
housekeepers preserve their stove-pots from rusting, viz., 
to wipe them while still hot, after being used, with a 
greasy cloth. Iron, when heated, will absorb consider- 
able grease, and perseverance in the above will soon 
completely fill the pores of the iron and prevent rust. 





Guessing.—B. A. Howell, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y., lives among farmers who ** guess,’ and can never tell 
exactly what they raise nor what they expect to. He 
asks information about large crops of corn. Is 100 bush- 
cls to the acre ever raised, and does it mean shelled corn, 
orears? Guess farmers are as * plenty as blackberries ” 
everywhere. When the numberof bushels in a crop of 
corn is mentioned, shelled corn is understood. One hun- 
dred bushels are-often attained, but only by the best 
farmers. ‘‘ Guess” farmers raise about 10 bushels to the 
acre. Seventy to eighty bushels are common in New 
Jersey and parts of Pennsylvania. 


To Weld lIron.—“A.” is a farmer, and 
wants to do his own mending and has difficulty in getting 
a good weld. There is some Jittle sleight of hand, or 
quickness of eye and precision of motion, needed, which 
will come with practice. We learned to make a weld by 
practicing with waste pieces at odd intervals until we 
were not afraid of it, and then succeeded when the ner- 
vousness akin to the ‘* buck fever ” wore off. Iron can be 
welded at a low heat by using borax melted with one 
tenth part of sal ammoniac, cooled on an iron plate, pul- 
verized, and mixed with an equal weight of quick-lime, 
powdered. The powder is sprinkled on the iron when 
red-hot, the iron returned to the fire, and need not be 
brought to the usual heat to get a good weld. 


Precocious Meifer.—S. Il. Mattson, of 
Delaware Co., Pa., says he has a Jersey heifer which pro- 
duced six and a half poundsof butter in seven days, when 
but sixteen months old. Jersey stock is precocious, but 
this is getting to a peint which can hardly be beaten. 


Sexes at Waill.—An “ Inquirer,” Guernsey 
Co., O., asks if there is any known means of producing 
either sex at will, and if a white color in Jersey cattle 
bred in-and-in forthree generations is a sign of impure 
blood. To each question we answer No. The writer has 
seen cattle on the Island of Jersey altogether white, but 
they are not common, 


The Lupin.—“G. D.8.,” Troy, Ind., asks 
what is the value of this plant for soiling. The white 
Lupin is largely grown in France and Belgium for soiling 
purposes. A light, dry soil is needed for it, and the light 
soils of some parts of Indiana would be excellently 
adapted to it. The seeds are very nutritious and the 
plant makes excellent hay. 


a 

The Best Field-Pea for Stock.— 
“§., Perry Co., Ind., wants the best field-pea for stock. 
The black-eyed marrow-fat makes a heavy crop of stalks, 
and the gray pea, called in our markets the ‘Canada 
pea,” is also a hardy and useful pea, and will thrive on 
poorer soil than the marrow-fat. It does not yield so 
heavy a crop, the stalks being shorter. Peas for fodder 
should be cut while the upper part is in blossom. 

Remedy for Hoove.—“ W. W. B.,” Clark 
Co., Ind., finds a remedy for hoove in the administration 
of alum. This may have had an accidental effect in some 
isolated case, but can not'be relied on. Powdered char- 
coal, which absorbs large quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
has been given with good results. 


Ashes of Hemlock Bark, etc.—‘ I. 
G. Q.,”” Tioga Center, N. ¥., has the ashes of 2,500 cords 
of hemlock bark, 300 bushels of deached hen-dung, and 
800 bushels of lime from the vats of a tannery. How shall 
he use them on sandy land, anda meadow? As the hen 
manure is spent, no harm can occur from mixing the ma- 
terials together and sowing them on the grass or the 
land after plowing and harrowing them in. Do not plow 
them under, Apply stable manure by itself. , 

Profitable Farming.—Darius Rice & 
Son, of Worcester, Mass., send a statement of the value 
of produce sold from 20 acres of mowing land and five 
acres of market garden. The items are too numerous to 
mention in detail, but the total foots up to $6,829.53. __La- 
bor cost $1,045.98, grain purchased and fed to hogs 
(which made the manure tised and gave a profit besides) 
$1,314.67, butchers’ offal $100. There is evidently good 
management here. 
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Inflammation of the Brain.—D. 
Ward, Waterville, Kansas,wants a remedy for what he calls 
** grub in the head ”’ in his cattle, but which is certainly 
inflammation of the brain. A wild stare, frothing at the 
nose (suppuration of the membranes), and death in 
twelve hours, are the symptoms and effect. For this 
disease copious bleeding—until fainting—from the jugu- 
lar vein is necessary, followed by a blister at the back of 
the horns, and turpentine rubbed on the back of the 
neck, to induce surface inflammation. 

Refuse of Glue Factories.—“ S8ub- 
scriber,”’ Lancaster Co., Pa., should compost this valu- 
able material in his manure pile, or with swamp-muck, 
or earth. It is too stimulating for grape-vines. 





Warts on Cattle.—8. H.,’’ Washington, 
D.C. The cause is unknown. The cure is to remove 
them by excision and canterize the wound to stop the 
bleeding. Generally they are better left alone. Ulcers 
often result from interference with them. 

Swinney.— Dr. W. 8.,”” Austin, Texas, has 
a mare which was strained and she recovered. A neigh- 
bor tells him his mare has had swinney, or sweeny, and 
will die unless taken careof.. What shall he do for her? 
Swinney is altogether an imaginary disease. Ifthe mare 
eats and works well, and shows no sign of lameness or 
any other ailment, she is all right. 

Cracked Heel. —Amzi Jones, Smyrna, 
Tenn., wants a cure for cracked heel. Cause, low condi- 
tion. Cure: Rest; wash with a lotion of two drams of 
chloride of zinc in a pint of water; give laxative food, 
and one ounce of tincture of chloride of iron daily, in 
some water. If the suppuration continues wash with one 
ounce carbolic acid in twenty ounces of water. 





Power to Drive Sewing-Machines. 
—dJdas. K. Jories, Washington, Ark., wants a good, cheap 
power to drive sewing-machines. This is a want not yet 
supplied. For information about patents write to some 
patent agency. ; 

Wants to be a Tanner.—“G. L. P.,”’ 
Cedar Mountain, N. C., wants a book to teach him to tan 
hides. The only one we know of is‘‘ Dussauce on Tan- 
ning,” price $10, but the business can not be learned by 
means of a book—practical experience is necessary. 


Blowed in the Hind Knees.—‘ 8ub- 
scriber,” Latrobe, Pa., has a valuable horse which is 
* blowed * in the hind knees. We suppose he refers to 
wind-galls, which are puffy enlargements along the 
course of the tendon of the hind leg, and are generally 
the result of over-work. Remedy: place on the lumps a 
folded rag wetted, over this place a piece of cork and cov- 
er with an india-rubber bandage, which must be constant- 
ly worn, except when at work. Rest is absolutely need- 
ful. Unless obstinately fixed this will remove them; if 





not, recourse must be had to iodine ointment, to cause | 


the matter to be absorbe® To puncture these swellings 
would be to destroy the horse. Bog-spavin, blood-spavin, 
and thoronghpin are all varieties of this disease, and 
similar treatment is needed. 

Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates, 





How to Make a Saddle-Cloth.— 
“R. D. 8. P.,”” Kansas City, Take a piece of fine horse 
blanket of the size required, lay it on the horse’s back, 
slit it where it lies on the withers so that it fits the horse 
snugly, cnt a triangular piece to fit the opening thus 
made ; cut two pieces iu the shape of a saddle, which sew 
or quilt, one on each side of the blanket, to form the 
pad. Fine corn-husks may be shred to furnish the filling. 
Bind with colored braid, and ‘make a hole on cach side, 
just beneath the pad, to pass the surcingle or girth 
through, and bind the edges with the braid. 


Trees and Rabbits.—J. W. Allen, Kan- 
gas. Tarred paper will answer to prevent rabbits from 
gnawing trees. It is sold in alllarge cities for building 
purposes. Sprinkling the trees with blood, or rubbing 


.them with bloody meat, will keep off the rabbits. 


' Es it the Canada Thistle ?—J. Berry, 


Cooper Co., Mo. The specimen is not Canada Thistle, 
but the Wild Teazle. Itis a troublesome weed if allowed 


to spread, but is easily subdued. 








a re ee 


Uneven Pualling.—Chas. Shrader, Cass- 
ville, Wis., asks if one horse of a team draws ahead of 
the other, is it any disadvantage to either in working? 
Unless the double-tree catches on the frame of the wagon 
or sled, the changing angle makes no difference in the 
draft. But it is a slovenly mode of working. 


Dent Corn at the North.—As 4 rule, 
the large Dent corn, under ordinary treatment, does not 
mature sufficiently early to render its cultivation profit- 
uble in New York or in New England. The late Joseph 
Wright, of Seneca Co., N. Y., has raised this kind of corn 
with success for many years; but he sent to Illinois 
every year for his seed, and was careful to plant it on very 
rich land. His friend and neighbor, S. W., writes us: 
“The Illinois Dent corn this year was a short crop, from 
lack of more soaking showers. It was planted in rows 
3 feet apart, and 8 inches apart in the rows. Had I plant 
ed it 15 inches apart in the rows, it would not have curled 
its leaves, and every stalk would have perfected anear. I 
have proved that the Dent corn will yield one third more 
than any flint variety; but its large stalks exhaust more 
water and require more space.” Thisis undoubtedly the 
case. And for the same reason it also requires richer land. 


GFattening Poultry.—Corm is in this 
country the obviously proper feed for fattening fowls. It 
makes flesh of fair quality. Oatmeal gives a better flavor 
but less fat. Corn should predominate, and be fed for 
the most part ground, because more can be digested than 
when it must all be reduced by a slow process in the giz- 
zard. The latter is a perfect mill, but if employed too 
much the muscular exertion of working it takes some- 
thing from the rate of fattening. The corn-meal should, 
for a few days, be thoroughly cooked, but the mess will 
soon pall upon the appetite, and then the meal may be 
merely scalded and finally fed raw, since fowls like this 
best, and they should be induced to eat as much as possi- 
ble. To tempt with variety, give an occasional feed of 
buckwheat corn, and wheat whole, and oats, which last 
should be ground and screened, 80 as to remove all the 
larger fragments of the hulls. Boiled potatoes and fresh 
cooked meat should be allowed sparingly, and every other 
day a little cayenne and salt must be added to the 
dough. Feed adult poultry, for fattening, three times 
a day, and chickens four. It is especially necessary, 
when the days are short, to give the first food at the 
appearance of light, and the last as late as possible. 
After they have eaten to satiety, always remove what 
is left. Feed at stated hours, and keep the feeding- 
trough clean and sweet. It is best to confine grown 
fowls in rather small coops, as exercise prevents fat- 
tening. If, however, individuals unacquainted with 
each other are put together, there is no gain in close quar- 
ters, for they become uneasy ; and also half-grown chick- 
ens ought not to be shut up, but rather induced to eat so 
much that they will roam as little as possible, for iftaken 
from their accustomed run they are apt to worry con- 
stantly. Shut out light from the coop, excepting at feed- 





ing time, to promote quietness. There should be no 
perches. Cover the floor with dried earth, often renewed. 





A Favorable Introduction to more 
than 150,000 persons throughout the United States, with 
a statement to each one of the desirable qualities of the 
articles you wish to sell, would be worth how much? It 
can be partially secured by sending to each (if you have 
the addresses) a circular through the mail, costing some- 
what as follows: 


150,000 circulars of cheapest kind.................. $150 
150,000 envelopes es Er Miskeehosvews cueaeeen 150 
POROUS BON ROGTORMIDE. 5. no, 0.0:0 asic 2 0:9:0:0.0,00 8005004 225 
aN EE are 

PONE tacos se ees c es erasbe ceswaneacee $3,525 


Many parties have found even this large outlay a pay- 
ing one, by the resulting increase in business. Apart 
from its cost, however, this method is unsatisfactory, 
because few persons will carefully read a common circu- 
lar, and not one in a hundred will keep such a document 
—it is glanced at and thrown into the waste-baskct. 
Now, a whole page of the American Agriculturist, in 
which a dealer can fully set forth his business, will at 
the regular published rates cost $666. This is less than 
one fifth the expense by the circular method. It has also 
the advantage of being placed before not merely 150,000 
subscribers, but the many others who regularly read 
the paper, which is preserved at least a month, and in 
most cases is kept year by year. But, what is of greater 
value, the readers of this journal have confidence in the 
parties thus introduced ; they know the care taken to ex- 
clude all who can not be indorsed as reliable parties 
selling good articles. 

Is Lime a Manure Directly or In- 
directly ?—“‘ A Subscriber.” If by manure is meant a 


substance which contributes anything directly to the gojj 
which plants can appropriate, then lime is a manure in 
the ordinary sense ; for most plants contain lime in larger 
or smaller quantities. But lime does more—it renders 
soluble or decomposes vegetable matter, such as sSwamp- 
muck, and the roots and refuse of former crops. It also 
neutralizes the acids existing in a free state in the soil, 
and renders hurtful matters innoxions, or liberates fer- 
tilizing matter. It also acts mechanically on the soil. 





Drain Tiles or Round Stones.— 
D. C. Faris, Walker Co., Ga., needs to drain his land, 
and can not procure tiles, as there is no manufactory in 
his locality. Can he use stones ?—In “* Waring’s Draining 
for Profit,’’ a home-made tile-machine is figured which 
would be found useful. Round stones will make a sub- 
stitute. We have prepared an article on their use, with 
drawings, but it will not be in time for this number. 





Bacon without Skippers.—John Mil- 
ler, Slackwater, Pa., sends his method of curing bacon 
and hams as follows: For 1000 pounds of meat, take 10 
quarts of salt, 8 pounds of sugar, 1 pound saltpeter, 1 
pound black-pepper (ground). Dissolve the saltpeter in 
a pint of water, and mix it with the other ingredients; 
rub the mixture over the meat on both sides, and keep it 
in a cool place for ten days. Smoke as usual. Then 
place the meat in a box, and keep covered with dry salt. 


Tile Machine Wanted.—J. B. G., San- 
dusky, O., wants a tile-machine, and finds none adver- 
tised. I. W. Penfield, Willoughby, O.,and F. M. Mattice, 
Cleveland, O., lately advertised their machines in the 
American Agriculturist. Write them. 


Analysis of Soils.—“ E. W.,” Zaleski, 0. 
It would be money wasted for farmers to have their soils 
analyzed. Itis an exploded notion. Put ona plenty of 
stable manure and you need not go toa chemist to find 
out what your soil needs. 

Medicinal Plants.—E. Wagner asks why 
farmers do not engage in the cultivation of medicinal 
plants. They will not take requisite care in cultivation. 
Labor is too high, and the market too uncertain. 

Honey-Locust Seeds.—0. Moffet. The 
seeds, if not too dry, will usually grow readily, but it is 
safest to scald them before sowing in spring ; or, if mixed 
with earth and allowed to freeze and thaw, they will grow 
without difficulty. 

The Art of Advertising so as to make 
it pay is usually acquired only by long experience and 
costly experiment—even by those who have a natural 
tact in this direction. For this reason, those intending 
to do much advertising, gencrally find it profitable to 
employ an experienced adept—one who has the “ know 
how” of making advertisements tell. There are several 
good advertising agencies, and many very poor ones. 
Among the former we commend to attention Messrs. Fitch 
& Thain, located in the American Agriculturist Building. 
Mr. Fitch has had charge of our own advertising depart- 
ment for a dozen years past, and still continues that 
relation. His associate, Mr. Thain, was formerly in 
charge of the advertising department of the Western 
Rural, and recently one of the advertising firm of Messrs. 
Sharp & Thain, of Chicago, until they were burned out. 
While Mr. Fitch will continue as hitherto to take charge 
of our own advertising columns, the business of the 
above firm will be wholly independent of any relation to 
this office. They offer their services to reliable adver- 
tisers, and propose to help them prepare their announce- 
ments, and to insert them on favorable terms in the 
newspapers of the country generally, with no charge 
for their services to the advertisers themselves. From 
what we know of their skill in this line and their reli- 
ability, we commend them to the confidence of the press 
and of business men who may need their services. 





Marengo Crabs.—We have before hada 
good word to say for these hardy and excellent crab apples. 
If our friends who live up near the North-pole, can raise 
such apples as these, they need not complain. The intro- 
ducer of these apples, C. Andrews, is now associated 
with Herendeen & Jones at Geneva, N. Y. The speci- 
mens recently sent us were fine tolook at and excellent 
to eat, especially when cooked. 


Almond upon Peach.—A. F. Smith, 
Sierra Co., Cal.—The almond would doubtless grow upon 
the peach stock, but we can not tell how it would Jast. 
In Europe it is generally budded upon the almond and 
plum, the last named being preferred in a cold, wet soil. 





Is See Page 37. 
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A HMundred per Cent Interest.— 
“ Book-farming” isa great bugbear with the majority 


of cultivators. Thy, we could never quite discern. Mr. 


A. settles on a farm, goes to work hard, and never talks | 


with any neighbor. Mr. B., living alongside Mr. A., 
with equal advantages in soil, capital, ctc., drops in 
of an evening on Messrs. C., D., E., F., and G.—talks 
with them about their crops, modes of culture, animals, 
and marketing crops. He goes to the clubs and fairs for 
the same purpose. In this way he not only has his own 
skill and experience, just as Mr. A. has, but he also has 
the benefit of the experience and the thinking and plan- 
ning of many others. If he gets no new hints from 
them, the conversation stimulates his own thoughts to 
activity, and he plans his work and his crops better. 
Mr. A., in effect, says: ‘I know it all; I know so much 
that nobody can tell me anything.” Mr. B. says: ‘I 
think I know a good deal, but the rest of the people 
know some things I do not, and I will try and get these.” 
A good book is only a collection of the thoughts and 
practices of many men on some subject. Agricultural 
papers are similar, but they discuss a wider range of 
subjects, and embody the thought and describe the 
practices of a larger number. No man or boy can read 
such papers or books without, sensibly or insensibly to 
himself, having his mind developed and enlarged, his 
thinking and his reasoning improved; and his hard 
labor will be more profitable, whether he suspects it or not. 
We firmly belieye—we know —that every dollar invested 
in good books and papers to be read, will pay back a dol- 
lar every year—a hundred per cent—yes, much more. 
Farmers, every cultivator of a plot of ground, take our 
advice, and now, at the beginning of this year, squeeze 
out a few dollars, even if you have to borrow on 10 per 
cent interest, and buy a few good books and papers and 
read them ¢iés year. Let your sons and workmen read 
them. After you have donc s0, you will not part with the 
‘knowledge and the mind-power gained for many times 
the cost of the books and papers. Try it. Take a step 
forward and upward in knowledge and mind-power this 
year. It will pay in many ways—it will pay in dollars. 
Sell, if need be, an acre of land, put it into good reading 
matter for your sons; they will grow up with developed 
minds, and be far happier and more succeseful in the 
world than if you kept them ignorant of thcir business, 
and left them that extra acre at your death. They will 
be happier while at work if you give them something to 
read and think about, especially if it relates to the work 
they are doing—the soil, the crops, the animals they 
daily handle. You will find in the premium list and in 
the advertising columns some books worth getting. 





Worms in Hlogs.—aAlicn Cope sends a de- 
scription of a worm, a foot in length, which infests his 
hogs. He administered the common remedies: salt, 
ashes, sulphur, copperas, and finally calomel, which 
brought away the worms, Had some simple remedy been 
given as a preventive, probably no trouble would have 
occurred. The treatment was judicious otherwise. 


Cure for Crib-Biting and Wind- 
Sucking.—J. Teakle, Baltimore, has discovered a 
method of curing this unpleasant vice, but without a 
drawing we can not fully understand it. Send a sketch. 





To Stain Leather.—“‘A Reader.” A-solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron (copperas), applied to sole-leath- 
er, will color it black. When leather has from exposure 
become whitish, the black may be restored by wetting it 


with a solution of gallic acid, before using the sulphate. | 
3 | open a shop of any sort.” 





Cure for Carb.—“A Reader” may cure curb, | 
if not of long standing, by using fomentations of hot water | 


for twenty minutes, followed by a blistering ointment of 
biniodide of mereury and lard. Continue daily until a 
good blister is formed. As this is a’very poisonous sub- 
stance, the greatest cantion in using it is necessary. 


No Fences in OttawaCo., Kansas.— 
Frank Philbrick thinks a golden opportunity is offered 
to men of small means in Ottawa, and six adjoining 
counties of Kansas, where they can open a farm on the 
broad prairie at no cost for fences, as cattle, by law, must 
be herded by their owners. Ottawa is on the Solomon 
River, north of the Pacific Railroad. 

Shall the Boy be Allowed to 
Climb ?—A farmer whose father was a sailor, has a 
six-year-old boy who delights in climbing on to the roof 
of the house and other high places, Shall he endeavor to 
curb this propensity? Why should he? There must be 


sailors, and this boy is evidently destined to ‘a life on 
the ocean wave,” A sailor's life is hard, and so isa farm- 
er’s, and a good sailor may be an indifferent farmer. Let 
him follow his bent, and educate him so that he may have 
every facility for success. 





Flower Seeds Gratis.—Last spring. we 
published an offer from Charles D. Copeland, of Lima, 
Livingston County, N. Y., offering free parcels of flower 
seeds to any subscriber to the American Agriculturist. 
We Icarn that some six thousand of our readers re- 
sponded, and that much satisfaction has been expressed 
by them in numerous letters. Mr. Copeland informs us 
that he renews the offer this year, having enough extra 
seeds fresh grown the past year tosupply over fifty thou- 
sand such parcels, if called for. Each paper contains 
mixed seed of fancy Pinks and Sweet Williams, embracing 
an almost endless variety of the best German, Indian, 
Chinese, and Japanese varieties. We believe Mr. Cope- 
land to be reliable, and that he will promptly respond to 
any calls from our readers. All that is required is the 
post-office address, a statement that the seeds will be ac- 
ceptable, and the inclosure of a post-office stamp to pre- 
pay postage. Send to Lima, N. Y., as above. 





Hiow his Scales paid the Interest 
on their Cost.—'D. R.,’’ of Worcester, Mass., has 
put upa pair of large hay scales. One item of saving 
was 24 bushels of corn, the difference between the fig- 
ures on the bill and actual weight of a car-load. 


Shall he Sell the Milk or Butter ?— 
J. H. Y. asks which is best, to sell milk at 5 cents per 
quart at his door, or make butter at 80 cents, and pay 
freight, etc., out of that. There is double the money in 
milk at 5 cents, and less labor. 


Cotton-Seed Meal. —‘C. W. C.,” of 
Bricksburg, N. J., writes: “‘ Won’t you please tell us 
about feeding oil or cotton-seed cake? I am feeding five 
quarts of wheat bran a day to my cows, and think of 
using cotton-seed cake during the winter. Had I better 
use that alone, or alternate with bran?’’—If you are 
feeding for mélk or for fat, use cotton-seed meal (or cake) 
with bran. If for dutter, leave it alone. It will make 
your tutter flaky and tallowy. 


Which is the Best Churn?—We do 
not know. Twenty dairymen, each using a churn of dif- 
ferent pattern, will each testify that his own is “ superior 
to all others.”’ So it is, for hés use, so long as he is bet- 
ter satisfied with it than with any other. Next to good 
butter, perhaps, a satisfaction with one’s self and pos- 
sessions (including churns) is one of the most enjoyable 
blessings. Without disparagement to other makers, 
however, we can freely say the Blanchard Churn is very 
popular, eminently satisfactory, and deservedly so. The 
claim of the manufacturers that they make the churn of 
the best materials and workmanship we know to be well 
founded, and this fact has given it wide celebrity and 


Immense succcss. 


Mr. Sheldon Stephens, a farmer anda 
breeder of Jerseys near Montreal, writes: ‘“‘ While I was 
away I did not see the Country Gentleman, and I now 
find, in an October number, a paragraph announcing the 
sale of all my Jerseys, and that I have ‘ changed my busi- 
ness,’ This would imply a want of confidence on my 
part in Jerseys as a breed, and dissatisfaction with farm- 
ing as a pursuit. I wish you would correct this erroneous 
impression in the Agriculturist, and say that I have no 
intention of giving up the breeding of Jerseys or of 
changing my business in the least. I hope I shall be 
able to finish tile-draining, and working up my farm to 
the best condition; and I have not the slightest desire to 


Blue Gum—Eucalyptus.—‘ T. A. W.,” 
Elgin, Ill. This quick-growing Australian tree has proved 
a great success in California. We have not heard of its 
being tried in Colorado, but doubt if the climate would 
be suited toit. French writers, speaking of its growth 
in Algiers, say that it will flourish wherever the orange 
will grow. Its northern limit is not well ascertained. 


_ 


Judson’s Branching Corn.—In De- 
cember last we published the statement of one of our 
associates that he had tried three varieties of Judson’s 
Branching Corn, and failed to get over two ears to the 
stalk. We have now evidence which shows different re- 
sults in other hands. ‘‘T. D.,’? Sharon, Pa., planted the 
sweet variety and found it most prolific. One stalk pro- 
duced eight good ears, some stalks five, others four, and 
never less than three. O. F. Treadwell, of New Haven, 
Ct., planted the Branching Sweet; “‘ nearly every stalk 
had two ears and a good share of branching.” Another 
lot planted in another place had among it stalks with five 
and six ears, but they were not well formed. There is 
much complaint in other quarters in regard to this corn, 
and we infer that there has been unfair dealing some- 
where in relation to it. 











Best Floor for a House without 
a Cellar.—Wm. Webb, Huntington, Ind. After the 
joists are placed, fill in with coarse gravel and ram down 
hard; on this put a coat of cement and fine gravel and 
beat down level with the joists ; lay the floor close on this 
as soon as itis dry. No rats or mice will work under it. 





To Measure Hay in the Mow.—A 
** Reader” wants a rule for measuring hay in the mow. 500 
cubic fect of close-packed timothy hay will make a ton, 
or 800 feet of loosely packed clever hay. Between these 
limits the difference is relative to the condition of the hay. 


How to use a Siphon.—a< ‘“Subscrib- 
er,” Raleigh, N. C., has on a hill a well twelve feet deep ; 
a ravine, 200 feet distant, is four feet lower than the water 
in the well; will a siphon cause the water to flow into the 
ravine? Yes. Tostart the water, solder a short piece of 
pipe into the siphon, just below the bend, over the edge 
of the well; close with a plug the lower end; fill the long 
leg of the siphon with water through the pipe soldered 
on; when full, plug up the orifice and cement air-tight ; 
withdraw the plug at the lower end, and the water will 
flow, and continue until it is all drawn off. If the supply 
remains constant, the stream will be cénstant too. 


Pennsylvania Fruit-Growers’ As-«- 
sociation,—This, one of the most thoroughly active 
and usefal bodies in the country, will hold its next 
annual meeting at Horticultural Hall, in Philadelphia, 
on January 17%th. Addresses will be given by several 
prominent fruit-growers and others, and thé discussions 
which will follow will be well worth hearing. Josiah 
Hoopes is President, anda number of other live men are 
upon the list of officers. 


Cabbage-Louse.—a A “Subscriber,” Succa- 
sunna, N. Y., has had nearly all his turnips destroyed by 
lice, which consumed the leaves. How shall he destroy . 
them? The best remedy is lime, slaked dry with water 
in which carbolic acid has been dissolved, one part, and 
dry air-slaked lime three parts; mix together and 
sprinkle on the leaves, while wet with dew. Where they 
are very numerous on 2 leaf, it is better to remove it and 
destroy them by burning, 

A Freak in Corn.—A gentleman sends 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., a specimen of corn having well-de- 
veloped grains upon the tassel. This is not rare. 





‘Tobacce.— Z. G. H.,” Salem, N. C, It 
would take several long articles to answer your queries. 
You had better procure our pamphlet upon Tobacco Cul- 
ture. See book list. The quality is greatly influenced by 
soil and climate, and you should endeavor to find out 
what kind does best in your vicinity. Connecticut seed- 
leaf grown in your State would be quite unlike that rais- 
ed in the Connecticut Valley from the same lot of seed. 
New York is usually the best market for all products. 





How to Raise a Calf.—F. Prade, Rock- 
ville, Ct., takes a bladder and fills it-with warm milk and 
allows the calf to suck. Better teach it to drink from 
the pail at once, which may be feadily done. 





Marl from. Iowa.—N. J. Burt & Co., 
Burlington, Iowa, send a sample of marl and asks its 
value. The specimen is carbonate of lime, and has evi- 
dently resulted from the decomposition of a limestone 
rock. It will be of value as a top-dressing to grass 
land, especially so to clover, and also to soils which 
contain much vegetable matter. It may be spread in 
quantities of 50 to 100 bushels peracre. 





Queer Eggs.—aA subscriber in Charleston, 
8. C., writes an interesting letter graphically describing 
the effect produced upon the colored people of his neigh- 
borhood by Wack eggs which have been laid for two sea- 
sons by a duck which he keeps. Such an occurrence as & 
black egg may, naturally enough, be construed into an 
omen by the superstitious, and is quite as anomalous as 
a white blackbird. He says: “‘ The duck is of an ordi- 
nary English breed, with a white neck-ring and breast. 
She lays about fifteen eggs, then stops awhile and resumes. 
The first egg of each laying is as black as the ink with 
which your journal is printed, and each successive one is 
a shade lighter, until a dark slate color is reached. The 
color can not be washed or rubbed off, but can be removed 
by scraping with a knife.” Our correspondent asks us 
to explain the occurrence. We can only say that in many 
cases of discoloration of various animal secretions, car- 
bon is the pigment deposited, and very likely it is in this 
instance. The eggs must, be considered abnormal, yet 
they may produce ducklings that are perfectly healthy. It 
is worth while to raise some in order to find whether the 
trait will prove hereditary, as it may. 
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EF.—If you persuade a neighbor to take and 
read a wide-awake, instructive, reliable journal, treating 
specially of his business, you set him to thinking, you 
elevate him and his family. He will experiment, and you 
will have the benefit of his experiments. His family 
will read and be more intelligent neighbors. The tone 
of society will improve; and your own property even will 
be improved invalue. Every additional reader in the 
place will have alike tendency. Scatter annually in any 
neighborhood $50 worth of good periodicals and books, 
on agriculture, horticulture, and domestic economy, and 
it will change the character of the neighborhood, and in- 
crease the intelligence and the desirableness of the 
place, and raise its product many hundreds of dollars in 
the aggregate, every year. One casy, cheap way of ac- 
complishing this is, for the people to unite, raise a club, 
and each receive this journal, or Hearth and Home, or 
both, and get one of the book premiums as a library for 
common use by all. It only needs some wide-awake, en- 
terprising, public-spirited man or woman—young or old— 
to start the enterprise in each neighborhood. Sec pre- 
miums 94 to 106, pages 87 and 38. Bya little effort any 
man or boy may secure quite a lot of good books for him- 
self as a premium without money. 


Pacific Railroad Lands.—The Direc- 
tors of the Northern Pacific Railroad have established the 
-rule * That land exploration tickets over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad be sold at full fare, and that persons who 
take such tickets and within sixty days thereafter pur- 
chase lands of the Company to the amount of 40 acres or 
more, shall be credited the fare on their purchase and be 
entitled to free tickets for themselves and families when 
going to settle upon the lands purchased.”’ 





Our Staff.—The Agriculturist commences 
the new year with an unusually full corps of editors, 
special contributors, correspondents, etc. In looking 
over the list we are gratified to notice that there is nota 
man among them who is, ever has been, nor, so far as we 
know, expects to be a Member of Congress or of a State 
Legislature, a City Alderman, or even a Mayor. We there- 
fore feel assured that all engaged upon the paper will be 
able to devote their time to the interests of our readers. 

Fowls Sneezing.—‘G. H.,” Cleveland, 
O. Poultry sometimes sneeze when swallowing soft food, 
for the same reason that children do, é.¢., they eat too fast. 
But if your fowls frequently sneeze at other times, you 
had better look closely for a discharge at the beak, and 
other signs of roup. Sneezing in the poultry-yard is a 
thing not to be sneezed at, for it is often the first intima- 
tion of this troublesome disease. A careful poultry- 
keeper will go the rounds of the roosts by lantern-light, 
listening for such warnings. 

The Best Clover to Sow on Poor 
Land.—A. D. Cloyd, Nashville, Tenn., wants to sow 
clover, on poor land worn out with corn, as a fertilizer, 
and asks if the small Red or the Mammoth clover is the 
best. The large clover makes the largest amount of 
matter to plow under, but it is often difficult to gct it 
properly covered. We tried it once, but abandoned it 
for the common Red. 

How to Dye a Permanent Red.— 
A lady asks fer a permanent red dye for cotton. There 
is no permanent red except the old-fashioned ‘‘ Turkey” or 
Madder red. This isobtained by means of a bath of boiling 

solution of alum ia water. When the cloth is saturated 
with alum, it is to be placed ina decoction of Madder-root 
for an hour, rinsed in clear water, and plunged into a 
lye of common soda, and again washed in clear water. 


A Ditching Machine.—A person asks us 
to notice favorably a ditching machine in which he is in- 
terested. Itis altogether contrary to our practice to re- 
commend or even advertise anythiag, unless we are sat- 
isfled it is really what it is represented to be. Our ad- 
vertising columns would be the proper means of intro- 
ducing it to our readers. 

To Van Sheep-Skins for Whip- 
Lashes.—R. 8. H., Middletown, Ct., can tan sheep- 
skins for this purpose by soaking them in weak lime- 
water, to remove the wool, and then rubbing them with 
oil or grease with pressure of a roller thicker in the cen- 
tre than at the ends. They will absorb a large quantity 
of grease, Finish with chalk or whiting. 





Asparagus Beetle.—A. C. K.,” Eliza- 
beth, N. J. The insect undergecs its transformation be- 
jow the surface of the earth or under rubbish. It requires 
over a month from the egg to the perfect insect. Three 
broods are produced in a year. The perfect insects of the 
Jast brood, which hatches in September, pass the winter 
hidden under loose bark or in some similar shelter, 














Walks and Talks.—J. 8. Bowles, Hamil- 
ton Co., O.—These papers have never been collected in a 
book form. You can only obtain them by purchasing 
the back volumes of the Agriculturist. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—We arc thor- 
oughly tired of the constant labor,watching, and care in- 
volved in keeping up, month after month, and year after 
year, the chapter under this head. But the thousands of 
letters commendatory of its great usefulness, and the re- 
ports of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of dol- 
lars in the aggregate saved to the people of the country, 
compel us to keep up an unceasing warfare upon swin- 
dlers who grow rich by taking advantage of ignorant 
people, and those easily imposed upon, because, honest 
in themselves, they are unsuspecting of fraud in others. 
So we shall in future cheerfully continue the work as in 
the past. The chapter this month is crowded out from 
its usual place, but we have made room for it by Icay- 
ing out a page of advertisements—see page 39. 





School Geographies.—Messrs. Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, publish a series of school geog- 
raphies by Gen. Von Steinwehr, called the Eclectic Series. 
It includes a primary work and two of a higher grade. 
It is difficult to conceive of anything finer in the way of 
school-books. The maps and engravings are exquisite, 
and when we consider how firmly fixed are the first im- 
pressions too much importance can not be attached to ex- 
cellence and accuracy in the pictorial and topographical 
illustrations. The works are brought up to the present 
time, and we have derived much pleasure in studying the 
beautiful maps, which, though made for children, will be 
found useful to all. Map-drawing occupics a considerable 
space in the course, and physical geography receives 
proper attention. 


Dry Murrain.—W. H. Catlin, Burton Co., 
Mo., asks the cause and remedy for dry murrain. The 
only symptom given to us is one not generally belonging 
to this disease, and it is therefore doubtful if the cows 
were suffering from! it. Murrain is consequent in a low, 
debilitated condition, and tonics or astringents are ad- 
ministered with sulphur, In the absence of a more ex- 
act description it is impossible to advise. 





The Best Churn.—“ J. P. C.,”’ Dayton, 
O., asks which is the best churn? He wants one * that 
has no dash and is innocent of inside works.’’ Such 
churns are rare in this country. We believe the Kalmuck 
Tartars use something of that sort, made of a goat’s skin, 
but their butter would not fetch much in our markets. 
We use a churn which turns by means of a crank and 
cog-wheels, and hasa double dash, but no other inside 
works. When the butter comes the dash will gather it 
by turning back and forth. 


’ 


Paint for Farm Implements.—“G. 
R. W.” wants to know how to mix paints for painting 
farm implements or wagons. <A coat of crude petroleum 
will make a good ground to commence with. To cover 
this, boiled linseed oil should be used, mixed with a por- 
tion of litharge, or patent dryer—about a pound to the 
pint of oil. For colors, use red-lead, lamp-black, Paris 
green, Prussian blue, or red or brown oxides of iron (com- 
monly called fire-proof mineral paint), The green and 
blue are costly colors. 

How to Ascertain when it is Noon. 
—* W. Il. C.”’ wants to know how to ascertain the cor- 
rect time at noon any dayin the year, so that he may 
be able to keep aclock regulated by it. To do this cor- 
rectly requires the use of delicate instruments by which 
the highest altitude of the sun is taken. When the sun 
is in this positionit is on the meridian, and it is noon at 
that particular place. An approximation may be made 
by setting up two plumb lines in such a position that 
they are in a direct line with the north star; a post is 
then set perpendicularly beneath each plumb bob. When 
the shadow of the south post falls exactly on a straight 
line, drawn from the foot of one post to that of the other, 
itis noon, for the sun is then exactly in the south. This 
can be reduced to mean time by comparing it with the 
time on which the sun is on the meridian for that day as 
given in the almanacs, and set the clock accordingly. 





Cattle Licks.--A“‘ Subscriber,’ Greenwood, 
Del., has some spots on his farm, which the cattle keep 
bare by continually licking them, and on which the corn 
is affected injuriously. What is the cause and remedy? 
The above description, and the fact that lime injures the 
crop, would seem to point to salt as the trouble. If so, 
no surface application will avail. Deep drains through 
the spots would possibly intercept the supply of salt and 
permit the rains in time to wash the surface free from it. 








White Daisy.—Henry Zehner, Butler Co, 
Pa., has purchased foul timothy seed and has filled his 
land with white daisy. How shall he get rid of it? I 
it is inconvenient to plow the land in May, pasture it 
with sheep, which are very fond of this weed. But if 
plowed early in summer and any daisies that come up 
afterwards are pulled or destroyed before they seed, the 
land may be cleared of them. 





Value of Liquid Manure.—§.,." 
Long Island, asks if it will pay to cart liquid manure half 
a mile; if so, how shall he apply it. It will pay, unless 
much diluted, and even then, if it can easily be hauled, 
itis worth the expense. Throw on to dry absorbents, 
or, what is preferable, spread directly. 





Is Stable Manure atTwo Dollars 
per Load better than Artificial Manures ? 
—‘*W.” asks advice on this point. We would rather 
take the stable manure, ifof average quality, at this price, 
than depend wholly on artificial manures. But we’favor 
the use of bone-dust, superphosphate, and guano occa- 
sionally, as a help to barn-yard or stable manure, Plaster 
and lime, occasionally, are also indispensable. 





The Cost of Draining .—"G. W.” wants 
information about the cost of underdraining. Draining 
by means of tiles, put four fect beneath the surface and 
forty feet apart, will cost from $35 to $50 per acre. The 
ditches will cost 50 cents per rod or less, according to the 
nature of the ground, the tiles 20 cents per rod, including 
the laying, and filling the ditches 10 cents, in all 80 cents. 

Exhibition in Bermuda.—a fair will 
be held at Hamilton, Bermuda, commencing on January 
23d. A glance at the premium list at once impresses one 
with the wonderful difference in climate between Ber- 
muda and our Northern States. Prizes are offered for 
such fruits and vegetables as would be shown with us in 
August and September, as well as for many quite unknown: 
in this country. 

Subsoil from Utah.—s. J. Andersen, 
St. Peter's Co., Utah, sends a2 samiple of the subsoil from 
his farm which kills young trees as soon as the roots pen- 
etrate it. What is it? The soil, which appears like a 
grayish clay finely pulverized, is evidently the remains of 
a rock containing a feldspar rich in soda. This in a rain- 
less country would make a soil injurious to vegetation. 
Irrigation will, in time, remove the excess of soda. 





**.... Exceedingly Valuable to me 
are your pages of advertisements,” writes an old sub- 
scriber, ‘for I have learned to turn to them with confi- 
dence, since knowing that the publishers give careful at- 
tention to editing this department of the American Agri- 
culturést and Hearth and Home. Itis such a relief to see 
business announcements that are not sandwiched with 
‘patent medicines,’ ‘ gift enterprises,’ humbugs, and the 
like. And then the feeling that unreliable parties are ex- 
cluded from these columns, and that I can order from 
any advertiser who is admitted, without fear of being un- 
fairly dealt with, és surely a comfort. I value this feature 
of the paper so highly that I should continue a subscrib- 
er for it even if you sent me nothing but the advertising 
pages. I doubt not you could make ten times as much 
present money, if you Ict in the excluded class, who, 
giving little for the much money they get, can afford to 
pay big prices for advertisements, but I am sure your 
course will pay best in the long run..... ” The above is 
an epitome of a multitude of letters reccived—and we 
value such testimony. We hope our readers who think 
thus will make their feelings known to our advertisers, 
when writing to them with orders, or for circulars, etc., or 
at least tell them where their advertisements were seen. 





Chinese Wam.— “Subscriber,” Taunton, 
Mass. There is no difficulty in growing the yam, but the 
trouble is to get the crop out of the ground. The tubers 
are often three feet long, largest at the lower end, and as 
brittle as glass. In view of the difficulty of digging them, 
some one proposed to go to China and pull them through. 

A German Edition of this Journal has 
been issued for 14 years past, and is still continued. It 
contains the engravings and principal articles of the Eng- 
lish edition, with a special German department, edited by 
Hon. Fred. Miinch, a distinguished culturist of Missouri. 
This edition ought to be in the hands of every German 
cultivator in the couniry, and is of special value to the 
multitudes constantly coming hither from the old world. 
Many subscribers to the English edition also take the 
German edition for their German gardeners and laborers, 
Our friends will oblige us, and their German neighbors 
also, by informing them of the above facts. The German 
edition is supplied at the same price as the English, and 
may form a part of clubs for the latter. 
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“en Dollars a Day.” 


Advertisements like the above are very common, with 
the addition of “expenses paid.’ An investigation will 
generally (not always) show that, to get a chance at such 
a prize, one must first advance more or less money, which 
is gone in any case, and then he must trust to luck in 
selling some “‘ gimcrack ” to get his salary and expenses 
out of a commission.—We think a much better opportu- 
nity is presented in the premiums offered on page 37. 
No advance money is required, and no expenses needed. 
One has only to show specimen copies of the papers (pre- 
sented free) to his friends and neighbors, explain their 
character, and solicit their subscriptions. It will be seen 





that a very few names will secure a $10 article free, that 
is worth this amount of cash, either for use or for sale. 





This can usually be done evenings, and when not engaged 


in one’s regular occupation. .We make no promises of 
any sure amount per day or hour, but we do know that a 
multitude of persons have realized as much as ten dol- 
lars a day—often much more—in canvassing for our pre- 
mium articles, and that there are thousands of others who 
may do the same thing, with profit to themselves, to 
the publishers, and to those they secure as subscribers. 


See pages 37 and 38. 

Prolifie Ewes.—Mr. Wm. Woodsell, Bath 
County, Va., writes that he has two ewes which are each 
two years old this spring, and the two together have given 


Food for Thorough-bred Pigs.—H. 
K. Smith, of Illinois, writes that he has just bought a 
pair of thorough-bred Essex pigs. ‘‘I am,” he says, 
“pleased with them. They are as quiet as cats. I 
would like to ask your opinion as to how they should be 
fed to produce the best results. Iam now giving a mush 
made of unboiled wheat and oatmeal mixed with good 
milk. 
young.’ We can suggest no improvement to the above 
diet. Itis very nutritions food, but as long as the pigs 
are growing rapidly it wil] not hurtthem. The point is 
to feed them as much as they can digest and turn into 
flesh. If they eat more than they can digest, it will pro- 
duce scours. In this case reduce the quality of the food 
by mixing bran with it. A few pctatoes, parsnips, beets, 
or mangolds may be given with advantage. Let them 
have as much exercise as possible. 





Onions.—“ Mrs. J. 8.’ As we can not make 
out your locality we must answer on general principles. 
If you intend to raise onions to sell green, you must buy 
the sets, which will cost this year about $7 or $8 per 
bushel, Much depends on the size of the sets, but the 
ordinary size will require 15 to 20 bushels to plant an 
acre. However, as the labor on onions so planted is 
great, though the profits are large, you had better not at- 
tempt more than an eighth part of an acre at most. If yeu 
intend to sell onions dry, then you must sow the seed. 
The red is most generally grown. Price of sced about $2 
per pound ; quantity sown with seed sower, in drills, per 


| acre, two or three pounds. We can not estimate the crop, 


birth to fourteen lambs. A year ago this spring they were | 
yearlings and had three lambs each, but as these came in | 


cold weather they froze to death. 
had each four lambs, seven of which are living, of good 
size and lively. This is a remarkable case. 

Manuring a Garden.—‘ A. McM.” If 
the manure is at hand haul it on whenever you can. We 
manure and plow in the fall and plow again in spring. 

** Wissionary °’ Grape-Vime.—Gco.W. 
Baldock, Clark County, Ind. 
thisname. The Mission grape, so common in California, 
isan European variety, and if you have bought this you 
are, as you suspect, “ humbugged,”’ in so far as it will 
not succeed with You in out-door culture. 





The Advantage of a Pair of Plat- 


This year the ewes | 


We know of no vine of | 


form Scales.—Geo. H. Russell, Oakville, Pa., writes | 
us setting forth the trouble farmers labor under in selling | 


their grain, both in being cheated in weight and being 
compelled, for want of storage, to sell at unfavorable 


periods. We have impressed on farmers the advantage 


of weighing the whole of their produce accurately before | 
taking it to market, and insisting on receiving the true | 


proceeds. This can only be done by procuring and using 
correct platform scales—steelyards are not reliable. Safe 
bins for storing grain have been already figured and de- 
scribed in the American Agriculturist. ; 

Hiow to Kill Old Horses.—“ Mass.,” 
Taunton, Mass., asks how to kill an old horse most 
speedily. Thisisa humane proceeding, and a far more 
‘Christian work” than selling them to draw canal-boats. 
A bullet from a rifle or Colt’s navy revolver at the base 
of the ear is the most speedyand painless mode of de- 
stroying an animal. But let some person apply it that is 
free from nervousness and can do it with certainty. 





Ayrshires or Jerseys for Butter. 
—A Massachusetts farmer asks which are better, Ayr- 
shires or Jerseys, for butter? There is nodoubt but the 
Jersey cow is preferable for yielding butter in quantity 
and quality. We think the Ayrshires come next. Some 
prefer Devons to Ayrshires. In theirnative county—Ayr, 
in Scotland—they are considered as *‘ butter cows” 
well as cheese cows. 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeds, and could hardly say which 
we prefer for the ordinary uses of the farm. It is the 


as 


| 


We have had excellent cows of the | 


mode of preparation which makes it necessary for ‘‘ Jer- 


<ey "(not New Jersey) butter to be eaten fresh, Properly 
salted it will keep a year or longer. 

Age to Market Fowls.—‘“ J. W. A.,” 
Kansas City, Mo. No precise age can be given at which 
hens cease to be profitable as layers. This depends en 
breed, degree of thrift, and amount of previous laying. 
. Hens forced by high feeding to lay profusely during the 
early part of their lives will lay correspondingly less 
afterwards. 


Is See Page 37%. 


as all depends on the condition of the land and the care 
with which it is cultivated. The seed can be purchased 
of any of the seedsmen advertising in ourcolumns. It is 
best to buy at once, before the rush of orders begins, as 
if you delay it late in the season you may not be able to 
get your order filled in time. The rush on our seedsmen 


orders are necessarily delayed until it is too late. 





Growing Timothy Seed.—‘' W. J. J.” 
asks ‘if timothy seed draws heavily on the land.”’ Proba- 
bly not. 
timothy hay and acrop of timothy seed is that the nutri- 
ment in the one case is distributed through the hay, while 
in the othera portion of it is taken from the hay and con- 
centrated in the seed. The formation of seed draws 
heavily on the hay, but not necessarily on the land. 





Best Variety of Winter Wheat for 
Kllinois.,—<An Illinois farmer says he raises Mediterra- 
nean wheat, and that ‘‘ the yield isnot satisfactory—only 
twenty bushels per acre,” and he wants a better variety. 
We shall be glad to hear from our readers on this point. 
Our varieties of wheat are better than our culture. 





Red Inkand Pencil.—Some people will 
write with red ink and others will use pencil. 
who has much to do will usually drop communications 
written with either of these mediums into the waste bas- 
ket. Black ink if you please, and leave these reds, mauves, 
and all other colored abominations to school-girls. 





'Whorns for Hedges.—‘‘ Young Farmer,” 
Ont. We do not know what you mean by ‘* Common 
Thorn,” without specimens. There are three or four 
that are common. Thorns are used for hedges, but they 
come out too late, and are too liable to attacks of insects, 
to be popular. The seed generally remains a year in the 
ground before germinating. 





Florida Oranges.—-Mr. Day, Jr.,Daytonia, 
Fla., left with us a twig bearing a cluster of 28 oranges. 





Strawberry Queries.—wW. M. Allen, O. 
The Wilson does not need any other variety to fertilize 
it. Comstock’s Pony Cultivator has a runner-cutter 
attachment, but we have never seen it in use. 





Smoking Out Hen=Lice.—S. Under- 
wood, Harwich, Mass., writes us that after whitewashing 
his hen-roosts and trying change of location, both of 
which afforded only temporary relief from vermin, he 
smoked the roost very thoroughly so that the poles and 


walls were impregnated with the odor of the smoke fora | 
long while, and though eight years have elapsed, no hen- | 


lice have been seen in the apartment since. 





Potato-Seeds.—‘' G. W. B.,’’ Charlestown, 
Ind. Let the seeds remain in the balls until time to sow 
them, then treat them as you would tomato-seeds. Start 
ina hot-bed or ina warm room, and when the weather 
is suitable transplant them. 


The main difference between raising acrop of | 





I thought it best not to give too much corn while | 





Patent Deodorizer.—“ G. W. G.,” Wash- 
ington, D.C. We do not see that this patent matter is 
any better for the public than dry earth, which is not 
patented (as yet), but if the patentee thinks differently 
he will find our advertising terms on page 29. 





Evergreen Seeds and Plants.—“ J. 
M. P.,” N. H. Keep the seeds of evergreens in the 
cones until spring. They are sown like any other seeds. It 
will be of little use to try to raise evergreens frem the 
seed unless shade is provided. Hemlock and white pine 
are transplanted in spring. The precise time is not of 
so much consequence as is keeping the roots moist when- 
ever the work is done. 

A Good Barley Crop and What to 
do with it.—A correspondent in Iowa says he raised 
this year 290 bushels of barley from 6 acres. He can only 
get 35 cents per bushel for it, and asks whether he had 
better sell it at that price or feed it to his sheep. He can 
buy corn at 20 cents a bushel in the ear. Corn is as nu- 
tritious as barley, weight for weight. Barley weighs 48 
pounds per bushel, corn 56 pounds. If’corn is worth 20 
cents per bushel, barley is worth 171-7 cents. Our cor- 
respondent had better sell his barley and buy corn. 





Grinding Grain for Sheep.—A West- 
ern farmer says he is ten miles from mill, and asks us if 
it will pay to take his grain that distance, and pay one 
seventh toll to haye it ground for sheep. Certainly not ; 
grain does not need grinding for sheep. 

Lime for Wheat.—An Iowa farmer asks 
when it is best to apply lime to winter wheat. Spread 
it broadcast on the land any time during the previous 
spring or summer, or just before sowing the wheat, and 


: ‘ ag : | harrow and cultivate it in. 
is so great as the season is opening in spring that many | 


An editor | 








‘o'Rhe Cancer Plant.’’?—That man or 
association of men, who calls himself or themselves the 
‘*New York Medical University,” is or are not to be out- 
done by the Cundurango folks. Before these people were’ 
fairly ready with their South American cancer cure, 
the ‘ University’ folks were out with “their Cancer 
Plant,” and a pamphlet, entitled a ‘ History of the Cancer 
Plant,” is spread broadcast. This pamphlet says: ‘‘ The 
Cancer Plant (Plantago Cancrorum) evidently 1) tongs 
to the natural ordcr Plantaginacee, and sexual system 
Tetrandia Monogynia.” It is a little remarkable that a 
Plantago should belong to the order Plantaginacee, isn’t 
it? “It is asmall plant, having several sea-green, purple- 
veined Jeaves, with & central, upright stalk bearing dimin- 
utive yellow flowers, found in the vicinity of swamps and 
in moist earth, on the borders of pine forests in the 
Southern and Middle States. We may err in claiming it 
as a recent discovery, but we have shown specimenis to sev- 
eral physicians and botanists, who say they have never seen 
anything like it before. It is certainly not laid down in 
any medical or botanical work with which we are acquaint- 
ed.” We do not know with what kind of botanists and 
botanical works these ‘‘ University” chaps are acquainted, 
but we do not know of any botanist, even the merest stu- 
dent, so utterly ignorant and stupid as not to know that 
the figure given of this precious plant is not that of a 
Plantago, and that it “ evidently” does not belong to the 
tantaginacee, but is an undoubted Composita, being a 
tolerably fair picture ofthe very common and well-known 
Hieracium venosum, the Rattlesnake-weed, so called be- 
cause it has in common’with many other native plants a 
popular reputation in some localities as an antidote for 
the bites of snakes. With the medical properties of this 
plant, if it has any, we haye nothing todo. The story of 
the ‘‘ University *’ chaps in relation to them is sufficient- 
ly set forth and illustrated by the most repulsive* engray- 
ingsin the pamphlet before us.’ The point we wish to 
make is this: Ifere are persons calling themselves ‘‘ doc- 
tors,” and blowing their own trumpets under the false 
pretense that they are a “‘ University,’’ who know nothing 
about the plant they profess to tise.“ They are fools 
enough to suppose that a Hieractum is a Plantago. To 
be sure they are both plants, and so are. a robin and a 
turkey-buzzard both birds. 


_ + Oe “Wy 
Bee Notes for January.—By M. Quinby. 


—_—~_- — 

This is the trying month for bees in the open air. 
Such as have too much honey can not pack close enough 
together to keep warm. The very heavy hives should be 
protected with an outside covering during the severest 
weather. The bees in those hives that have only a mod- 
erate quantity of honey have empty cells to creep into, 
and can pack close for mutual protection, but are in dan- 
ger of starving, even with stores in the hive. If the 
weather does not change from extremely cold to moder- 
ate at least once in two weeks, so as to melt the frost in 
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the hive, and allow the bees to leave the eae _ go 
among the stores for a supply, they will starve. Take 
such hives into a dark, warm room for a short time. It is 
s¢idom that severe weather is sufficiently protracted to 
make it necessary to take this trouble with strong, good 
stocks. Keep air-passages unobstructed, particularly 
those at the bottom. If mice have found their way into 
the hive, the fact may be known by crumbs of comb 
scattered on the bottom-board. Exclude them by wire- 
cloth over the entrance, allowing room for only one bee 
to pass at a time, and set traps for the mice. Now is the 
time to prepare the hives for next summer. Of course 
my preference for movable-comb hives, such as I use, is 
well understood, and I would impress on all intelligent 
beekeepers the advantage of frames of some sort. We 
are just getting acquainted with bees, and without mov- 
able combs we shall progress no more rapidly than we 
did hundreds of years before they appeared. Wecan not 
afford to do without movable combs. 


Snow.—Snow, philosophically or poetically 
considered, is very beautiful ; practically, while 
it is often very useful, it is generally a nuisance. 
Especially on a December morning is it so, 
when, on turning out to do the chores, one finds 
it more than a foot deep, and the ax with 
which the day’s wood must be cut covered up 
and not to be found without much digging and 
rooting. Then roadsand paths must be shoveled 
out, and the pig-troughs, which are also covered 
up, be found and dugout. Then the breast- 
chains and neck-yoke, which were thrown 
down as usual last night, can not be found, and 
much trouble is caused thereby. Then the 
ghovel is under the snow, and the hoes were 
left in the field where some potatoes are yet 
undug, and the log-chain was left in a fence cor- 
ner somewhere, but as it is under the snow it 
takes a day to search for it, without success, 
and a new one must be purchased. And this is 
all the consequence of not having “a place for 
everything and keeping everything in its place.” 
There is nothing like a good, deep fall of snow 
for teaching the value of this old saw. 


Ice-Houses that will Keep Ice. 


—<=— 

J. W. M. Creary, Cave, Ill., has trouble with 
his ice-house; the ice does not keep in it, and 
in his description of it he says it is raised off the 
ground one to twe feet. Here is sufficient cause, 
without looking any further, for the loss ef the 
ice. In accordance with the request of our cor- 
respondent, we give a plan for building an ice- 
house that will keep ice the year round. Choose 
a sloping piece of ground for.the site, and dig 
out a space one foot deep, lowest at one corner, 
to provide for drainage. Bed the sills in the 
soil (a sandy or gravelly piece should be chosen, 
on aceount of its being sufficiently dry), and lay 
a plank floor immediately on the bottom, leay- 
ing no space for air to penetrate. Build up 
from the foundation a building not less than 
ten feet square, with double walls one foot or 
eighteen inches apart. Batten the inner walls 
with rough boards, and fill in between these 
walls with sawdust, tan-bark, charcoal dust, or 
cut straw, well tramped down. The roof is not 
of great importance, so that it is made to shed 
the rain perfectly. Close in the gable ends, and 
make a door in one of them large enough to 
allow of putting the ice in, and of getting it out 
when wanted. A ventilator should be made in 
the roof in such a manner as to prevent rain 
from entering. A drain should be dug all around 
the building deeper than the foundation, so as 
to keep. that perfectly dry. If water penctrates 
the bottom, the ice will waste. Fill the house 
during cold weather. Spread a layer of saw- 
dust, tan-bark, or cut straw, a feot thick, on the 
bottom. On this place the blocks of ice, cut all 
of equal size, so as to fit compactly together; 











build up the Stocks, and keep a space of one 
foot at least between the ice and inside wall, 
which must be packed well with whatever 
material you are using. Thus go on until the 
house is filled, when two feet of the packing 
may be placed on tlre top. As ice is taken out, 
no part should be disturbed but the top, and 
the loose packing should always be replaced be- 
fore the ice is left. If there is a knoll conve- 
nient to the house, and the ice-house can be 
located there, the foundation may be dug six 
feet or more beneath the surface (always being 
careful to have perfect drainage). It will be 
more convenient to fill, and also to take out ice. 
A shade of climbing plants, such as beans, 
morning-glory, hops, etc., planted around the 
house, would help to keep it cool, and ornament 
the otherwise bare walls. 





The Causes of Disease in Sheep. 
The report of the Agricultural Department 
Pfor 1870 states that “there was during that year 
no loss amongst flocks that had been well fed 
and properly treated; and that nearly all the 
losses reported were traceable to cruel neglect 
and reckless disregard of the health and com- 
fort of the sheep affected.” We can not but 
indorse the truth of all this. Not that we 
would be understood to say that either the 
“cruel neglect or reckless disregard” was in- 
tentional, but it was not the less to be depre- 
cated that it was the result of a want of knowl- 
edge of the proper mode of treatment. It is 
widely believed that sheep do not need water 
in winter. This is a great mistake, and leads 
to cruel neglect. If sheep are permitted access 





to water it will be seen that not only do they 
drink often but that they are very choice about 
the quality of what they drink. In a pasture 
there may be a spring brook and a pure, bub- 
bling spring. The sheep will pass twenty reds 
down the bank of the brook to dink from the 
spring. And yet we have seen sheep shut up 
n a filthy yard, and compelled to drink the 
liquid manure that filled the holes trodden in 
the snow and dung. Is not the severity of the 
above-quoted remark justified in such cases? 
Then, again, sheep suffer from irregularity in 
feeding ; from close, damp atmosphere; from 
sudden changes in temperature; and of all 
stock kept on a farm, the sheep generally fare 
the worst, are subject to most neglect in feed- 
ing, have the peorest lodging, and are not seldom 
left to lie out in the storm, supposing that they 
can stand all this on account of the warm coat 
nature has provided for them ; forgetting all the 
while that this coat depends for its quality 
and warmth on the care and treatment they 
receive. The fact is, many farmers pick up a 
few sheep for the reason that they can “ browse 
around,” and cost nothing for their keep. The 
result generally is discovered to be that what 
costs nothing is worth just what it costs and 
no more. Now all this leads to disease, loss, 
and unfavorable ideas of the value of sheep as 
stock, when with proper care and well-judged 
treatment they may be made to pay as well, or 
better, than any investment a farmer can make. 





— 


Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 24. 
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I have just been making a calculation of my 
sales of Jersey cattle, and the result is not dis- 
couraging. The first sale was made in Septem- 
ber, 1869 (a yearling heifer for $300). In the 
twenty-six months since that time there have 








been sold from the herd of thorough-bred ani- 


Ly mals, ities Siales of all ages, at prices 
ly varying from $100 to $750, and ave! raging 

$344.64, and males (mostly calves), at prices 

varying from $25 to $200, and averaging $84.50, 
| The average for all animals sold, all ages and 
both sexes, is $286.25. Eight of these were full- 
grown cows, whose average price was $453.12, 
Six were heifers averaging eleven months old, 
whose average price was $200. Four of the 
bulls were between one and two years old, and 
their average price was $187.50. Six were onlees 
averaging less than six months old, and their 
average price was $49.16. I have made these 
computations to show that in every class the 
animals have been sold at prices that pay a 
handsome profit on the cest of production. I 
am glad, too, to feel sure that every animal sold 
will be a source of satisfactory profit to its pur- 
chaser, if only he will attend to the purity and 
quality of the blood with which he crosses, 
Especially so as the belief is daily extending that 
the Jersey is the great butter-blood of the 
country. The late D. B. Fearing, of Newport, 
who owned some very fine specimens of the 
breed, was for many years in the habit of giving 
away his bull-calyes to the farmers in the 
neighborhood. The result is that even with 
the most careless neglect in the matter of breed- 
ing, high-grade Jerseys are quite common all 
about us, and the superiority of the blood for 
butter-making is as fully demonstrated in the 
minds of our farmers as is the superiority of 
the Ayrshire blood for milk. Mr. C. 8. Sargent, 
of Brookline, Mass., to whomI have before re- 
ferred, writes me that the cows from which he 
has made butter during the past year have 
averaged him nearly $300, in butter alone. His 
animals are nearly all of the choicest, and have 
been fed better than most furmers would be able 
to feed the whole year around. He gets, too, the 
enormous price of $1.15 per pound for his butter, 
at wholesale, which is nearly twice as much as 
most farmers could hope to get for an equally 
good article. I have recently had evidence in 
my own herd of the persistency with which 
this breed gives a large yield of butter under 
even the most unfavorable circumstances. My 
cows, during the month of October, had the kine- 
pox, nearly the whole herd having it at thesame 
time. This reduced their flow of milk fully 
Jifty per cent, yet the greatest reduction of butter 
was less than twenty per cent. 

They have now (end of November) nearly ali 
recovered, and the flow of milk has increased 
in the case of the cows that are net too near 
their calving time, without any material increase 
of butter. This seems to indicate that the ten- 
dency of a Jersey cow to convert her food into 
butter may continue independently of a disturb- 
ance of the milk-producing faculty. It helps, 
too, to confirm an opinion that is quite common 
among the older breeders of the race, that it is 
not the largest milking Jerseys that are the most 
desirable, for the reason that these are not the 
ones that produce the most butter from one end 
of the year to the other. They prefer rather an 
animal that gives say twelve quarts (at her 
flush) of very rich milk, and holds out well, 
giving almost as much cream when she has run 
down to seven or eight quarts as she did with 
her fuk flow. My personal observatien has not 
been sufficient for me to give an opinion on this. 
point. But I am convinced that, in my own 
herd, it is not the largest milkers that give the 
most butter, twelve months together. But’ this 
may be due to some other quality in the cow 
than merely her milking capacity. 

Iam glad to see evidences of a weakening of 
the passion for “solid color and full black points,” 
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and ofan increasing conviction that the real point 
of excellence is the butter point. It israre to find 
athoroue)-bred Jersey that has not the charac- 
auty of the race, and your first-class 
butter-maker is very likely to be an extra-fine 
looking cow. The public taste is fast turning 
in the direction of this class, and it would be 
well for the breeders to turn their attention to 
their production. It will not be long that we 
can make even a greenhorn from the city satis- 
fied with a black switch in the place of a good 
udder. 


teristic ] 





Early in November I was away from home 
for ten days, and the weather became very cold; 
so much so that the cream which lad, since 
the hot weather ceased, been kept in the old 
milk-room, got so chilled that it took several 
hours to churn. The dairy woman at once 
suspected the cold water in which the milk cans 
are kept, and she not only moved them into the 
old room, but built a fire there to keep them 
warm. The result was that when Icame home 
I found bitter butter, and Jess of it, than there 
should have been. It would, of course, have 
done very well to set the milk in shallow pans 
in the heated room, but in such masses as the 
large caus hold (say 15 quarts) the heat was 
fatal. We at once put the-cans back into the 
water, but left the cream-kettles in the warm 
room, at a temperature of from 60° to 65°. The 
result is as fine a lot of rich, sweet butter, made 
on the 24th of November, as we have ever had, 
although the weather has been cold and wintry. 
The only remaining test that is now needed to de- 
termine the advisability of setting the milk in 
deep cans immersed in cold spring-water (which 
is, relatively, warm water in winter), must be de- 
termined by the severely cold weather that is 
almost at hand. If we can make as much and 
as good butter when the thermometer outside is 
at zero, as we can when it stands at 30°, then 
there is no more question whetier the planis a 
good one, than there is whether it is agood plan 
to usea mowing machine. Indeed, Iam con- 
vinced already that those who do not adopt this 
system for their summer dairies are decided 
losers in quality of butter and in the labor of 
making it, and slightly in the quantity they 
make. 





Isuppose that after having had three years of 
cheap hay, I have no right now to complain, 
but I am not a bit the better satisfied to pay $30 
a ton because I have hitherto bought for from 
$16 to $20. Fortunately I have less stock this 
year than I had last, and I have a good lot of 
corn-fodder and roots to help me out, but I 
must still be a considerable buyer, and, fix it the 
best way Ican,I shall have to pay out more 
money for feed than I had counted on. The 
temptation has been strong to come down to 
short rations, but a little exercise of the faculty 
of common sense saved me from that, for if I 
am sure of anything in farming, it is that it 
costs a good deal more to make flesh than it 
does to keep it, and that starvation will never 
bring good calves; so I shall face the music, and 
try to bring my stock out in good order in the 
spring, even though hay goes to $50. I shall, 
howeyer, use only so much hay or other coarse 
fodder as is necessary to health—necessary for 
what they call in the South-west “roughness.” 
The nutriment I can get more cheaply in other 
ways. In my calculations I take as a basis 
Boussingault’s tables of nutritive values—being 
the mean of experiment and theory—the pres- 
ent market prices of feed in Newport, and 
Lawes’s estimates of the value of the manurial 


| residuum of each article, and allow sufficient 





margin for safety. 

In the table below, the first column of figures 
shows the quantity of the article named that 
equals 100 pounds of good hay; the second, 
the cost of that quantity in our markets; the 
third, the amount to be deducted for the manure 
produced by the consumption of the quantity 
named; and the fourth, the actual cost of the 
nutritive effect produced, 
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MATERIAL. [ae | 2 | 3 | 4 
Re Aa TE |100 Ibs. $1.50 |—.38 |= $1.17 
Wheat (2d quality)........ | 46 Tas, | 1.20 j;—.18 |= 1.02 
WHOSE DIAN. 6 oc sccccsce «s 105 lbs. | 1.81. |—.84 |= 97 
WINIEetccsie. bo kcas cone ccs | 59 Ibs. | 1.18 }—.25 - .93 
Tndiate COM! . i's cscinc cde se | 57 lbs. | .90 |—.20 |= .%0 





If this computation is not absolutely correct it 
is relatively so; at least it constitutes as good a 
guide as any calculation we can make with our 
present very slight knowledge of the processes 
of animal life. Indian corn is too heavy a 
food to be given largely to cows, but I shall 
mix a little of it with ground oats and add 
them to my cut fodder and bran before steam- 
ing, increasing the quantity gradually until the 
animals will be satisfied with a minimum 
amount of ‘ roughness.” 

If the effect of such feeding is what Mr. Hors- 


fall’s experiments would indicate, itis not im- 
possible that we may learn a lesson that will be 
worth all that the high hay market will cost us. 
We shall see. 


A correspondent in Maryland asks me to 
define the quality of the bran of which I rec- 
ommend that ten quarts per day be fed to a 
cow. Irefer to what is known in the New 
York market as “50-lb. feed,” ¢. ¢—a 3-bushel 
bag full weighs 50 pounds. Say 16 pounds to 
the bushel; or, about a half-pound per quart. 

— 
An Egg Farm. 


BY H. H. STODDARD.—Ninth Article. 

Quarters for the laying stock during cold 
weather are shown in fig. 1. When the house 
is located for winter, the doors in the north roof 
are covered with building-paper in overlapping 
sheets tacked on slightly so that it may be re- 
moved in spring. Straw is laid over the paper 
to the depth of a foot. A temporary shed is 
made for a rod east, and the same distanice west 
of the building, connecting with the roof of the 
latter, the platforms for drying earth (figured in 
the third article, p. 258) being used for this pur- 
pose and supported by stout rails. By turning 
a corner, as at the post A, east and also west of 











Fig. 1.—WINTER QUARTERS FOR LAYING STOCK. 





the building, this shed is made to inclose three 
sides of a court which is open to thesouth. The 
gaps in the roof of the shed at the corners, and 
the cracks between the platforms, are covered 
with straw and boards. There is nothing that 
fowls love better than convenient nooks where 
they can retreat from the crowd of their fel- 
lows, and select their own eompany. Confine- 
ment brings not only Joss of health but the 
vices of feather-eating and egg-cating. No sys- 
tem of diet will remove the liability of fowls 
that are habitually kept in-doors learning to 
pluek éaclrother. Ifthe room is large and the 
flock small there may be no risk of this, but the 
expense of such quarters would be fatal to suc- 

&... When fowls are allowed freedom they 
never Jearn to eat feathers. If anybody wants 
to keep poultry under some highly artificial 
plan, and prevent out-door range in winter in 
order to promote laying, he is welcome to do 
so. But nature if thwarted is sure to have her 
revenge, if not in one way then in another. 
Whether in-doors or out, the birds must be 
busily employed every day, and then they will 
be happy and contented, and not learn egg-eat- 
ing or other abnormal practices, Without a 
chance to scratch in carth or straw, they will be 
as badly off asa rich man with nothing to do. 
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Straw is scattered under the sheds, and on pleas- 
ant days a few handfuls of feed are buried un- 
der it, using a fork. When the weather admits, 
a larger pile is used for a scratching-place, situ- 
ated south of the. feed-room, where it can be 
moved by the aid of a team, as stated in a pre- 
vious article. The arrangements for burying 
grain in-deors have also been already described. 
The ground is raised a few inches by plowing 
in the fall, where the sheds are to be placed. 
When the house is placed upon the dust-bin, 
B, waste strips of cloth, called “ headings,” ob- 
tained at the woolen factories, are used to make 
the joints air-tight between thetwo. The pas- 
sage leading to the feed-rodim is represented at 
C. The feed-room itself is HOt shown in the il- 
lustration, because figured in'@frimer ‘number. 
A small opening (D) aténch Gnd of ‘the house is 
for ventilation, and must never be closed. A 
projecting cap over it keeps out rain, and wire- 
cloth of 4-inch mesh breaks the force of enter- 
ing air in case of highywinds, though ordinarily 
the current will be outward. Fresh air is ad- 
mitted through the passage ©; and’as it must 
enter the feed-room through an outside door in 
the latter, and pass several angles before gain- 
ing admission to the roosting room, strong 
draughts will be avoided. Care must be taken 
during cold spells to partially close this door at 
night, so as to raise the temperature at the 
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roost about 10 degrees higher than it is outside, | is put under the foundations of the walls. 
but further than this no effort should be made | The floor of an underground fowl-house 








tem title” «tS 


Fig. 2,—HOUSE 

, to retain heat at the risk of impure air. Fowls 
that have free range in the daytime the year 
round, and roost in buildings open on all sides 
in summer and partially open in spring and fall, 
will not be injured by an attempt to strike a 
balance between warmth and ventilation during 
a few brief periods of extreme cold. 

Figure 2 represents a house for the earliest 
hatched pullets that are expected to lay morein 
winter than the others, and are, therefore, shel- 
tered at greater expense. Winter laying de- 
pends more on breed, age, feeding, and health, 
than upon warm rooms. Heat is necessary to 
productiveness, but a fowl kept in full vigor and 
good appetite by exercise, will be warm where 
a dull, mopish one would shiver. It will not 
pay to. build expensive fowl-houses, and the ar- 
rangement we are about to describe involves as 
much outlay as is advisable, in order to sc- 
cure warmth, excepting for some special pur- 
poses. A mound of earth, nearly circular, and 
25 feet broad at the narrowest point, is raised 
by scraping with the team. It should be 33 fect 
high at the center, and slope gradually to a lev- 
el with the surface of the field. Upon this 
mound a cellar is dug 74 feet by 143, and 3 feet 
deep, the bottom being 6 inches higher than the 
average of the surface beyond the mound. The 
cellar is walled substantially with stone, laid in 
cement, and floored with the latter material. 
Stations furnished with such cellars are upon 


a part of the farm. where there is a gentle 
slope, and, wherever necessary, a tile drain 
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Fig. 4.—TEMPORARY SHELTERS. 


FOR EARLY-HATCHED PULLETS, 











scroomesseeme, Must always be 
- alittle higher than 
the adjoining field, 


drainage alone, but 
for ventilation. No 
room is fit to be 
occupied by stock, 
that can not be 
ventilated at bot- 
tom. In this cellar 
the walled passage 
at A admits. air 


the floor, which is 
covered with dry 
earth to that depth. 
The walls are 
topped with plank-sills, upon the outer edges 
of which the runners of the itinerant build- 
ing rest, caulking being resorted to as in the 
previous. case. It 

will not answer to 

housé fowls in such Sy a: 
a place unless there ee rer test PF, 
is plenty of glass ~~ NSS eee 
above, and thesouth 
roof, therefore, 
contains five long 
windows, instead of 
two short ones, as 
in the other cases, 
each door being 
furnished with one. 
There is a shutter 
(B) to correspond 
with each window. 
Otherwise the house 








not on account of 


within 8 inches of 











it would not pay to attend to with one floci, 
may be afforded where there are many, 

The buildings are kept over the cellars only 
in winter, and are drawn on and off the sills 
above the walls by the use of small rollers, and 
a horse attached to tackle. The cellars must 
not lie idle after the houses are moved, but be 
roofed with the platforms for drying earth, and 
a few movable greenhouse sashes, and used ag 
shelter for chickens, 

The stations when arranged for winter should 
preserve the dissimilar appearance mentioned 
in the first article, so that the fowls may be able 
to distinguish their own houses. 
being colored in summer unlike those immedi- 
ately adjoining it, the plan is carried out in win- 


Each building 


ter by coloring the sheds attached to each’ 


house like itself. By using a very wide brush, 
the lime-wash, or coal-tar, is applied in a short 
time. : 

In addition to the sheds above described, 
other protection against the weather in winter 
is provided by adjusting some of the earth plat- 


is of the usual pat- Zz LLL 


tern, and the win- <== thy 
ter sheds and feed- 
room are attached 
to it, though omit- 
ted in the figure so 
as to show the em- 
bankment plainer. Fie 
n kg 
The house and 

mound have a bleak look in the illustration, 
but the sheds will make the whole sheltered 
and cosy. The usual board- 
ed passage (not shown 
in the cut) connects the 
feed-room with the tunnel 
at A. There are sunny days 
enough in winter to keep 
the earth-bed inside perfectly 
dry, and the air will be no 
damper than in an unglazed 


apartment entirely above 
ground. Straw mats of 


the gréenhousé pattern are 
used at night upon the north 
roofs of all the buildings for 
about two months in winter. 
The amount of solar heat 
accumulated during a clear 
winter’s day in a pit roofed 
with glass is surprising, 
and this is to be retained as 
long as possible, always re- 
membering, however, to give 
ventilation its due. Summer 
and winter the admission 
of air must be gauged by 
every change of wind and 
weather. Itis one of the advantages of busi- 
ness upon a large scale, that operations which 


r, Ue SHELTERS FOR CHICKENS. 








forms as seen at A (fig. 3), and the basement part 
of the chicken-coops are propped up (2) and cov- 
ered with boards, and the floors to the same are 
arranged as at C (fig. 4). Inthe same cut Drep- 
resents a shade for chickens in summer, made 
of the rails used in winter for the sheds, cov- 
ered by straw from the north roof of the layers’ 
houses, with brush or corn-stalks added to keep 
the wind from blowing it away. Shade for the 
laying stock is provided by taking the winte1 
dust-bins and propping them in a slanting posi- 
tion (¥, fig. 8), and nailing slightly a few boards 
across, and thatching with the mats used in win- 
ter upon the houses. This contrivance is drawn 
upon the ground, by the team, occasionally, so 
as to never be very far from the building when 
the latter is shifted, and some of the platforms 
are moyed about for the same purpose when 
not employed in the dry-earth harvest. By 
using earth platforms at one station, straw-mat 
screcns at another, and moyable booths of ever- 
green boughs at a third, neighboring premises 
are made to look unlike. In this way all the 
various fixtures in the whole establishment 
are kept in use summer and winter, and chick- 
ens and grown fowls are sheltered from sun, 
wind, and rain under structures that afford a 
great deal of ground room, which is what counts, 
yet they are low like the houses, and, therefore, 
made with but little lumber. 
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The Golden-Winged Woodpecker. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL, OBERLIN, 0. 
awe 

It is almost impossible and entirely useless to 
discover the various names the Golden-winged 
Woodpecker has re- 
ceived from the persons 
whose orchards, and oc- 
casionally whose corn- 
fields, he visits. In the 
West he is commonly 
called ‘ High - holder,” 
in Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia“ Flicker,” “ Yellow- 
hammer,” and “Pint,” 
while New Yorkers sim- 
plify the thing, and dub 
him “Clape.” His or- 
nithological name is 
Colaptes auratus. Like 
the most of his class he 
is migratory in his hab- 
its, arriving upon Lake 
Erie from the South the 
second week in April, 
and leaving again in Oc- 
tober. Their migrations 
are performed by night, 
as we are informed by 
the whistling of their 
wings overhead. Less 
shy and retiring in his 
disposition than many 
of his congeners, you 
may seek him in the 
edge of the woods and 
in old orchards, where, 
perched upon some tall 
stub or fence stake, he 
calls out so joyously his 
clear, ringing, sonorous chant, that we are cer- 
“xin even “ High-hole” appreciates the glad re- 
vival of sunny days, and contributes, to the 
best of his ability, music to the awakening mel- 
ody. It is, indeed, the best he can do, and 
though we may not perhaps name it a song, it 
is always welcomed 
as the announce- 
ment of returning 
warmth and _ life. 

The Golden-wing 
is a type of one form 
among the wood- 
peckers. It is dis- 
tinguished from the 
true woodpeckers 
by its curved and 
compressed beak, 
and by the broad, 
strong shafts, dyed 
bright, golden yel- 
low, which are so 
conspicuous during 
flight, and furnish 
the bird its name. 
The upper plumage 
is umber brown, 
barred with black; 
beneath, buff yel- 
low, with numer- 
ous spots of black, 
prevails; a lunated 
mark of vivid red 
glows amid the iron-gray of the hind-head, 
while a collar of jet black, meeting upon 
the breast, separates the buff of the lower parts 
from the cinnamon of the throat. The tail is 
beautifully marked with brown, yellow, black, 
and white, and the shaft of each feather pro- 


trudes beyond the vane in a hard spine. The 
use of this conformation is evident, when we 
consider that the tail, pressed against the trunk, 
is used by the bird as a support in climbing. 
We have said that the Golden-wing differed, 





in certain respects from other woodpeckers. 
We may therefore look for change of habit. 
This variation we find not only in the manner 
of locomotion, but more notably in the food 
which he affects. As the cherries and different 
varicties of berries ripen, he dines sumptuously 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS.—(See page 18.) 


upon them. Young ants, however, of which he 
is passionately fond, ferm his regular diet. 
These inhabit old, decaying stumps and pros- 
trate logs in prodigious numbers, and his stout 
bill, seemingly shaped for this very purpose, 
unearths them as readily as with a pickax. 


Of course by the destruction of myriads of 
ants our friend is of great benefit to the farmer. 
He no doubt understands this, and feeling that 
one good turn deserves another, when the far- 
mer’s corn is nicely ripening, makes frequent 
visits to his field, -tear- 
ing open the husks with 
his powerful beak, and 
devouring with the 
greatest avidity the suc- 
culent kernels. Not sel- 
dom, however, the far- 
mer himself, stealing 
through the waving 
corn, espies him at his 
delicious feast, and ere 
poor Yellow- hammer 
can escape, brings him 
fluttering down with his 
cruel shot. Undoubted- 
ly, farmer John, he stole 
an car or two of your 
growing corn, but un- 
doubtedly he has killed 
a thousand or two in- 
dustrious ants in yonder 
stump in the fence-cor- 
ner, Which repays you a 
hundred-fold. About the 
middle of May in this 
latitude the Golden- 
wing, having wooed and 
won a mate, seeks a 
nesting-place. The pair 
fly from tree to tree, run 
up and down the trunk 
and algng the branches, 
chase each other in 
queer, twisted spirals all 
over the tree, peering 
into crevices, prying off loose scales of bark, 
digging a little way into the yielding trunk of 
a dead cotton-wood, or rapping vigorously upon 
the sound surface of a hard maple, until a 
proper site is discovered. This is generally in 
the tall, dead stub of some ancient tree, a mon- 
ument of the scath- 
ing fires whicl 
felled its compan- 
ions long ago; often 
in the dead, top 
limb of an old ap- 


ple- tree; some- 
times, in remote 
orchards, within 


five or six feet of 
the ground. After 
the location is fixed 
upon, all their time 
is occupied ‘in the 
_ preparation of the 
nest, and so intent 
are they upon their 
work that you may 
approach quite near 
without exciting 
alarm, and often 
they continue their 
labor, affectionately 
relieving each oth- 
er, long after other. 
birds are asleep. A 
hole is first dug 
straight forward a few inches, and then perpen- 
dicularly downward, cight, twelve, even eighteen 
inches, according to season and circumstances. 
It is exactly circular, smooth, and gourd-shaped 
Within, and chiseled out of the firm wood by the 
unassisted beaks of the two birds, of whose 
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‘power iu cutting wonderful stories are narrated. 
This dry, snug cranny is soon the receptacle of 
six eggs of the most beautiful pearly white, with- 
out a blemish, which a few days of maternal 
care replace with as many callow young, in all 
their naked helplessness. 

Then there is care, and enough of it, too, de- 
lightful though it be, in the woodpecker family. 
The young must be fed and pyptected from ene- 
mies—snakes, for instance; they must soon be 
taught-to fly, and by slow degrees to shift for 
themselves, for ere the summer is ended a sec- 
ond brood will take their places in the care of 
the parent birds. All this time, too, the nest 
must be kept clean, and the birds must provide 
themselves as well as their clamorous young 
with ants and young beetles, extracted from 
their hiding-places under the bark, and Sour- 
gum berries, and what not, so that they are at 
no loss for something to do in that lively home 
up in the cotton-wood. When the autumn is 
dyeing the leaves, the Golden-wings fly South. 

Audubon says that the Golden-wing lives 
well in confinement, never allowing his spirits 
to droop, “and, by way of amusement, will con- 
tinue to destroy as much furniture in a day as 
can well be mended by a different kind of work- 
man in a week.” Wilson’s success in keeping 
one was, however, indifferent, and there is 
nothing about the bird which will ever cause its 
introduction generally into our houses. 


_— 1 et 9 ee > ee 


Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 97. 


ap 

LT have just had a visit from one of the most 
enterprising and successful farmers in Western 
New York. It was a stormy day—just such a 
day when, it being impossible to do anything 
out of doors, a farmer feels no compunction in 
spending a few hours in conversation with a 
friend. We had a long and interesting talk, 
and as the storm continued unabated he spent 
the night with me. At home, he said, he went 
to bed every night between nine and ten, and 
was up, winterand summer, at five. He boards 
his men in the house. Breakfast is ready at 
six. Horses are fed, watered, cleaned, and har- 
nessed before breakfast, and are expected to be 
tn the field by seven o'clock at the latest. He 
uses three-horse teams, and insists on having 
two acres a day plowed by each team. He is 


“very particular to have his land carefully 


plowed, and uses a “jointer.” He thinks highly 
of tlie latter, as it completely buries the sod, 
stubble, weeds, etc. 

The Deacon enjoyed these remarks in regard 
to plowing. He has always contended that I 
make a mistake in not.using a jointer or double 
plow. The mass of testimony is certainly 
against me. My aim has been to get the weed 
seeds to grow and then kill the young plants, 
rather than to bury them for a year or two, and 
then have them start in the barley or wheat 
crop, where I could not get at them with a hoe 
or cultivator. If I was going to plant corn two 
years in succession, or potatoes the first year 
followed by corn, then I would use a jointer in 
breaking up the sod. The weed seeds which 
lie dormant under the sod the first year would 
spring up after the next plowing, and then I 
should have a chance at them. 

“T am surprised,” remarked our visitor, “ that 
you do not raise more beans. Your land is 


better suited to the crop than ours, and yet we 
raise ten acres where you raise one. We find it 
one of our most profitable crops—though an 





— 





exhaustive one. I once made over $100 an 
acre from my bean crop.” 

“Exactly,” I replied, “and the next year we 
outsiders rushed into the business, and got our 
fingers burned. We paid a high price for seed, 
and planted ten, twenty, or thirty acres. It 
was a wet season, and the weeds got the start 
of us. When we came to haryest the crop we 
could hardly discover the rows, and found it 
difficult to get any one willing to pull the beans 
without extra pay. Our expenses were extra 
heavy, the yield extra light, the quality very 
inferior, and the price, even after hand-picking, 
anything but satisfactory. I bought some of those 
beans, to feed sheep, at 35 cents a bushel. And 
I imagine the yield was not over ten bushels 
per acre. If your land is clean, and in good 
condition, and you live where you can get 
plenty of boys to harvest the crop, beans can 
be raised to advantage, but not otherwise.” 


“What I particularly want to learn,” he said, 
“is how to make manure enough to keep my 
land in good condition. I sell nothing but 
beans, potatoes, wheat, and apples. I feed out 
all my corn, oats, stalks, straw, and hay on the 
farm, and draw into the barn-yard the potato 
vines and everything else that will rot into 
manure. I make a big pile of it. But the 
point with me is to find out what is the best 
stock to feed this straw, stalks, hay, oats, and 
corn to, so as to make the best manure and re- 
turn the largest profit. Last year I bought a 
lot of steers to feed in winter, and lost money. 
This fall I bought 38 head of cows to winter, 
intending’ to sell them in the spring.” 

“What did they cost you?” 

“T went into Wyoming and Cattaraugus 
Counties, and picked them up among the dairy 
farmers, and selected a very fair lot of cows at 
an average of $22 per head. I expect to sell 
them as new milch cows in the spring. Such 
cows last spring would have been worth $60 to 
$70 each.” 

“That will pay. But it is not often that the 
grain-grower gets such a chance to feed out his 
straw, stalks, and other fodder to advantage. It 
can not be adopted as a permanent system... It 
is bad for the dairyman, and no real help to the 
grain-grower. The manure is not rich enough. 
Straw and stalks alone can not be fed to advan- 
tage. And when you winter cows to sell again 
in the spring it will not pay to feed grain. If 
you were going to keep the cows it would pay 
well. The fat and flesh you put on in the win- 
ter would be returned in the form of butter and 
cheese next summer.” 

“Why is not the manure good? Lam careful 
to save everything, and expect seven or eight 
hundred loads in the spring.” 

“You had 60 acres of wheat that yielded 25 
bushels per acre, and have probably about 50 
tons of wheat straw. You had also 30 acres of 
oats, that yielded 50 bushels per acre, say 35 
tons of straw. Your 20 acres of corn produced 
40 bushels of shelled corn per acre; say the 
stalks weigh 30 tons. And you have 60 tons of 
hay, half clover and half timothy. Let us see 
what your manure from this amount of grain 
and fodder is worth (see ‘Harris on the Pig,’ 
p. 189): 


Manure from 
50 tons wheat straw, @ $2.68. ....$134.00 


35 tons oat straw, @ $2.90........ 101.50 
30 tons corn-stalks, @ $3.58..... 107.40 
30 tons timothy hay. @ $6.43..... 192.90 
30 tons clover hay, @ $9.64....... 289.20 


14 tons oats (1,500 bush.) @ $7.70. 107.80 
24 tons corn (800 bush.) @ $6.65.. 159.60 


Total. .213 tons. $1,092.40 








“This is the value of the manure on the land. 


Assuming that there are 600 loads, and that the 
labor of cleaning out the stables, piling, carting, 
and spreading the manure is worth 80 cents per 
load, or $180, we have $912.40 as the net 
value of the manure, 

“Now, your 250-acre farm might be so man- 
aged that this amount of manure annually ap- 
plied would soon greatly increase its fertibity, 
But you do not think you can afford to sum- 
mer-fallow, and you want to raise thirty or forty 
acres of potatoes every year.” 

“T propose to do so,” he replied, “until the 
potato-bug arrives in this section. Situated as 
I am, close to a good shipping station, no crop 
pays me better. My potatoes this year have 
averaged me over $100 per acre.” 

“Very good. But it is perfectly clear to my 
mind that, sooner or later, you must either farm 
slowé or feed higher. And in your case, situ- 
ated close to a village where you can get plenty 
of help, and with a good shipping station near 
by, you had better adopt thé latter plan. You 
must feed higher, and make richer manure. 
You now feed out 218 tons of stuff, and male 
600 loads of manure, worth $912.40. By feea- 
ing out one third, or 71 tons more, you can more 
than double the value of the manure. 


50 tons of bran or mill-feed would give manure 


WNNUETE cL ic cies aw akinliiere sien. (ee @Raue enemas see Oee $729.50 
21 tons decorticated cotton-seed cake,... ....... 585.06 
$1.314.56 


“Buy and feed out this amount of bran and 
cake, and you would have 800 Joads of manure, 
worth on the land $2,226.96, or, estimating as 
before that it cost 30 cents a load to handle it, 


e@e% 


its net value would be $1,986.96. 





I am well aware that comparatively few 
farmers in this section can afford to adopt this 
plan of enriching their land. We want better 
stock. I do not know where I could buy a Jot 
of steers that it would pay to fatten in winter. 
Those farmers who raise good grade Short- 
horn or Devon cattle are not the men to sell 
them half-fat at low rates. They can fatten 
them as well asIcan. For some time to-come 
the farmer who proposes to feed liberally will 
have to raise his own stock. He can rarely buy 
well-bred animals to fatten. A good farmer 
must be a good farmer throughout. He can 
not be good in spots. His and must be drained, 
well worked, and free from weeds. If he crops 
heavily he must manure heavily, and to do this 
he must feed liberally--and he can not afford to 
feed liberally unless he has good stock. 


It is a poor time to talk about the profits of 
raising and feeding good stock. Meat of all 
kinds is very low. Ido not know that the con- 
sumers find it so, but at any rate farmers are 
getting unusually low prices. But I do not feel 
discouraged. It is almost certain that the next 


;.few years will give us good if not high prices 


for good meat. And he is the wise farmer who 
prepares for it now. 


One of my neighbors bought a corn-husking 
machine, anda cheap sweep-power to drive it. 
The latter was made to sell and not to use, and 
soon broke. The husker did good work. And 
we may take it for settled that corn-husking by 
machinery is an accomplished fact. But it is 
equally certain that, at present, it costs more to 
husk with one of these machines than by hand. 
There were two horses, 2 man to drive, one to 
feed, one to give him the corn, and another te 
take away the stalks, and their best day’s work, 
when everything went right, was less than 100 
bushels of ears. 

I would like to raise 40 acres of corn on my 
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farm (of 985 nan every year; + ol I would do 

so if it were not for the labor of harvesting. It 
is slow, tedious work. But one of my day- 
@ dreams is to have my farm (exclusive of garden, 
orchard, permanent meadow, grass and wood 
land, and a few small lots near the barns) divided 
into ten fields of 20 acres each, with a neat 
stone wall round every field, the land well 
drained, clean, and rich. Zhen, I think, I could 

keep it rich and make it richer by some such a 

rotation as this: 

First YeEAr—/%eld No. 1.—Clover sod the 
previous year, plowed early in the fall, and 
planted or drilled to corn in the spring. 

Field No. 2.—Clover sod, heavily top-dressed 
the previous fall with well-rotted manure, 
plowed late in the spring, and corn drilled in as 
fast as plowed and harrowed. 

Seconp YEAR—WNo. 1.—Sown with rye the 
previous August among the corn. Rye fed off 
on the land the next spring with sheep. Then 
plowed, thoroughly cultivated, harrowed, and 
made mellow, and then sown at different times 
with white mustard. This crop to be eaten off 
on the Jand with sheep, and the land to be 
plowed, and sown to wintcr wheat. 

No. 2.—Oats and peas sown together. The 
land having been heavily manured for corn, 
and thoroughly cultivated while the corn was 
growing, and then plowed in the fall after the 
corn was harvested, might be sown early with- 
out plowing in the spring—it would be rich and 
clean, and a great crop might be expected, and 
after harvest one or two plowings would make 
the field in splendid order for winter wheat. 

Tump YEsr—Vo. 1 and No. 2.—Both in 
winter wheat, seeded in the spring with clover 
and timothy. 

FourtH YEAR— No. 1.—Clover pastured 
close with sheep until the first of June, then 
left to grow up for seed. 

No. 2.—Clover, mown for hay, and then pas- 
tured the rest of the scason. 

Firrn Year—WNo. 1.—Clover seed stubble, 
pastured, and heavily manured in the fall. 

No. 2.—Clover and timothy mown for hay, 
and afterward pastured until time to break up 
in the fall for corn. 

Srxtm Yrear.—Corn again. 

This would give me every year 40 acres of corn, 
20 acres of oats and peas, 40 acres of hay, 20 
acres clover seed, 20 acres of rye, 20 acres of mus- 
tard, 40 acres of pasture, and 40 acres of winter 
wheat. I should sell nothing but wheat and 
clover seed; but I should expect, at any rate 
after a few years, to get from 35 to 40 bushels 
of wheat per acre, and in a favorable season 5 
bushels of clover seed. I think I could keep 15 
grade Shorthorn cows, 12 calves, 12 yearlings, 
12 two-year-olds, and sell a dozen fat steers and 
cows every year. 

Then [should hope to be able to keep a flock 
of 100 long-wool ewes, 150 lambs, and sell 150 
fat sheep at from twelve to twenty months old 
every year. 

“You have left out the black pigs,” remarks 
the Deacon, “and I thought you considered 
them your most. profitable stock.” 

Lhave not forgotten them at all. But I will 
ieave the profits from them to pay my oil-cake 
and bran bills, and they will much more than 
do it. The receipts from such a farm we may 
estimate as follows: 


4@ acres wheat @ 35 bush. peracre, @ $1.50.. a 
20 acres clover seed @5 bush. per acre, @ $6... 600.00 
RS a 1,000.00 
Butter from 15 cows....... ee Soha ene eae »... 500.00 
SWE BUCO MD B10 5 5 osc ois.cie nis cicisies onisio se canec'e 1,500.00 
Wool from 250 sheep, 8 Ibs. each, @ 60c......... 1,200.00 
5 acres of apple ore Mic san hac teases 1,000.00 





Feeding out such alarge amount of stock 
would soon give me more*%than manure enough 
for 20 acres of corn every year; and, as soon as 
this was the case, I should take a few acres of 
the fall-plowed clover sod, manure it well, and 
sow mangold wurzel instead of corn. 

Manure is like money. The more you have, the 
easier it is to make more. You can not grow a 
big crop of mangolds without thorough cultiva- 
tion and a heavy dressing of manure. But 
when you have got the mangolds the land is not 
only left in splendid condition for future crops, 
but the consumption of the mangolds, hesides 
being of great benefit to stock, leaves a splen- 
did lot of rich manure. We can raise just as 
good mangolds here as they can in England— 
in fact, I think better, as our hotter climate ma- 
tures them more perfectly, and renders them 
more nutritious. We can easily grow twenty- 
five tons per acre, and as the manure from a ton 
of mangolds is worth $1.07, we have left from 
each acre of mangolds, besides the leaves, ma- 
nure worth $26.75. 

If we could grow 100 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre—and the clémate is capable of doing it 
—the manure from the corn and stalks would 
be about equal to that from 25 tons of man- 
golds. And, as I have said before, if it was not 
for the labor of harvesting I should aim to grow 
much more corn than Inow do. “It isthe grand 
crop of this continent—the sheet-anchor of 
American agriculture. But what we want are 
larger crops per acre, and a cheaper and more 
expeditious method of harvesting them. We 
have made little or no progress in this respect. 
We harvest our corn crop just as we did thirty 
years ago. Great improvements have been 
made in drills, planters, and cultivators. We 
can raise corn much easier, but nothing has 
been done to lessen the labor of cutting and 
husking it. 

I believe corn will yet be harvested as we 
harvest wheat—cut with a reaper, bound into 
bundles of a convenient size for pitching, and 
then thrashed or husked by a big machine, driy- 
en by ten horses or a steam-engine. It must be 
powerful enough to take in a bundle at a time, 
strip off the ears and husk them, and the stalks 
as they pass through can be cut up and elevated 
by a straw carrier. I believe in less than ten 
years we shall see hundreds of such machines 
traveling from farm to farm as thrashing-ma- 
chines now do, and we shall wonder how we 
eyer got along without them. 





The late Robert Russell, of Scotland, the emi- 
nent meteorologist, farmer, editor, and author, 
whose recent death isa great loss to agricul- 
tural science, visited me shortly after his arrival 
in this country. He was not very favorably im- 
pressed with our soil or our manner of working 
it; but one charming afternoon in the early 
part of September, while standing in a recently 
sown field of wheat, with a note-book in hand, 
jotting down some facts for the book he after- 
wards published, he suddenly stopped, looked 
at a new made straw-stack, and then at the grow- 
ing crops of corn, and ata large peach orchard 
that happened to be loaded with fine fruit. He 
was silent for some minutes, and then, thinking 
aloud, rather than talking, he remarked: “ Har- 
vest all gathered and thrashed; the next wheat 
crop now in the ground, and ten or twelve weeks 
of fine, growing weather before winter. We 
would like sucha chance in Scotland.” And it 
is undoubtedly true that after harvest is finished 


and the wheat all sown, we haye a splendid op- 





portunity for plowing and cleaning our land. If 
we could only expedite the corn harvest, and 
get the crop off the land, every acre of corn 
ground might be plowed and got ready for 
spring sowing before winter sets in. 


Autumn is the time to work land, and spring 
the time to drain #. Winter is the time to draw 
the tiles to make manure, and to do everything 
that will facilitate the work of the spring and 
summer. In the sppimg, while the ground is wet 
and loose from, the effect of the frost, an under- 
drain can be dug with one third less labor than 
in the fall. When,the plans are all laid and the 
tiles on hand, a good deal of draining may be 
done in the five or six weeks in spring before we 
need to plow forcorn. Some one writes to the Ag- 
riculturist that he thinks “ Walks and Talks has 
underdraining on the brain.” If I have, and the 
disease is contagious, I should like to communi- 
cate it to half a dozen of the most intelligent 
farmers in every town and post-office where the 
American Agriculturist istaken. Underdraining 
will be the great farm work of the next quarter of 
a century. Wherever draining is needed—and I 
have never yet happened to see a farm where 
some portions of it did not need draining—no 
real and permanent improvement can be effected 
until this work is done. I recommend no ex- 
travagant expenditure of money. Those who 
haye the capital to drain their land completely 
at once, would find it to their interest to devote 
a year or two principally to this work. But 
there are few such men. Most of us must drain 
a few acres each year, as we can afford the time 
and money. Only commence and do the work 
thoroughly as far as you go, and there is searce- 
ly a man who willstop until his whole farm is 
drained wherever needed. If I could induce 
every reader of the Agriculturist to make up 
his mind never to let a year go past witheut 
making a few rods of ditch, I should feel that 
T had accomplished something worth living for. 

Put in stone drains if you can not get tile; 
but the latter, where = can be obtained at 
any reasonable price, are far cheaper and better. 
I haye some stone hrains that work well, and 
two or three brush drains that do more or less 
good, but I have one stone drain that is stopped 
up, and several brush drains that are useless, 
while I have nota single tile drain that does 
not do good service. I have some that are: not 
deep enough, but I was bothered to get a good 
outlet. Somg of my neighbors have not * un- 
derdraining on the brain,” and it is not always 
easy to persuade them to join in cutting-ditches 
deep enough to carry off the water. The only 
cure for this is, more light, more agricultural 
papers, and more neighborhood Farmers’ Clubs. 
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A Farmer’s Dog-Cart. 
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The two-wheeled vehicle known as the “ Dog-— 


Cart” (from having a space under the seats in 
which dogs may be carried for hunting expedi- 
tions), is very useful for ordinary knocking-about, 
in a country that is not too hilly. It is capable 
of stowing away baskets, and bundles, and 
bags, to an almost whlimited extent—all eut’ of 
sight. One reason why it has not been more 
generally adopted in-this country is, probably, 
that the only specimens we have had have been 
imported or made here for fancy driving, and 
have been too heavy and far too costly for com- 
mon use. Thecheap imitations that some of 
our country makers have produced have been 
but very miserable iniitations, with all the fanltg 
and few of the Advantages of the foreigh article, 

In Montr eal, hey have # cart ‘Unit! we’ anight 
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with great advantage adopt for our own use. 
it is not an aristocratic “trap” developed by the 
circumstances of an extravagant sporting life, 


MONTREAL DOG-CART. 
but a sort of “ self-made” affair that has grown 
from the ordinary horse-cart, and has been 
made, by one addition after another, a most use- 
ful and by no means inelegant vehicle for all 
who have much running about to do, and who 
are liable to have friends or bundles to carry at 
any time. The cart-body, as shown in the 
engraving, rests upon a pair of elliptic springs. 
Each side has a top-rail supported by rungs, 
and inside of the rungs there is a thin boarding 
which extends about one half the hight of the 
open space. The tail-board is arranged to be 
held at any desired angle by means of straps. 
The seats rest upon the boarding, and are held 
in place by means of notches which fit the 
runs, and hold four persons, two of whom face 
to te rear and rest their fect upon the tail- 
bourd. Strong iron uprights support a heavy 
stray Which answers.as.a back to the seats. 
Mu:!-guards are placed over the wheels, and 
step: at each side, frontand rear. In the engray- 
ing a part of the mud-guard is removed to 
show the seats. It is a vehicle combining 
strength, convenience, comfort, lightness, and 
cheapness—the lamps and mud-guards, and 
the back to the seat, giving it a certain a7 that 
it is pleasant to have when more essential things 
do not have to be sacrificed to it. 
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To Make a Jumper. 
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A “jumper” which will answer many of the 
ordinary purposes of the farm, such as drawing 
light loads of wood, feed, or fodder from one 





A JUMPER. 


part of the farm to another, running to mill, or 
to the post-office, or the village, can be made at 
home with a little ingenuity, a few tools, and 
such materials as are almost everywhere a 
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poles for the runners, about four or five inches 
thick. Shave off witha draw-knife about half 
the thickness where the bend 
or crook is wanted. With 
an inch-and-a-half auger 
bore holes for the posts, and 
one to receive the end of the 
rave at the nose of the 
jumper. The rave may be 
made of a piece of timber 
similar to the runner, flatten- 
ed or not, as may be wished. 
When the sides are finished 
connect them together by 
three or four beams, the ends 
of which are let into holes 
bored into the inside of the 
raves. These holes should 
be bored so that the runners 
spread a little; this makes 
the jumper firmer, also less 
liable to upset with a load. 
Thills similar to those of a 
cutter are required, as this 
is a “one-horse machine.” 
The top represented in the engraving is of 
wicker-work, but it may be a box, a rude 
hamper, or whatever the owner chooses, 
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Cutting Roots. 
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hand. What is needed is a couple of white-oak | 





Of these there are various kinds that may be pur- 
chased from $15 upwards. We give an engray. 
ing of one that may be made at home, that wil 
probably be found as useful, in a small way, ag 
any. Itis made of a circular piece of plank, 30 
inches in diameter, hung with a crank like a 
grindstone. Sloping mortises are cut through 
in four places sufficiently large to admit of 
broad steel blades being fixed in, which slice up 
the roots, as they come in contact with them, as 
they pass the open side of a hopper in which 
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Fig. 1.—A LIGHT SOD. P 


the roots are fed. With the exception of the 
blades this machine may be built at home. For 
the sketch of this machine we are indebted to a 
correspondent in Western New York. 
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What a Heavy Sod will Do. 
igen 

The sod makes the corn. ‘This may be taken 
as an axiom, as undoubted as that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points. 
If the sod is right the corn can take care of it- 
self. What is wanted is a mass of roots, filling 
the soil to the depth of three, four, or five inches 
or more, and such a mat of vegetation on the 
surface as will inevitably belong to such a mass 


As the practice of feeding roots is becoming | of roots. Now, what such an amount of veg- 





HOME-MADE ROOT-CUTTER. 


more general, it is well to consider: the best 
mode of doing it. As it is often done, it is far 
from being safe. We often hear of choking 
cattle, and are asked for modes of relief. Now, 
prevention is much easier than a remedy in this 
case, Ifthe roots are cut there is no danger of 


(ai , Choking. The cattle, more 


especially fattening cattle, 
are able to consume them 
with so much greater ease 
that they thrive better. 
Sheep can hardly eat 
turnips without being cut, 
and hogs also find difficul- 
ty in dealing with them. 
The simplest mode is chop- 
ping them ina box witha 
sharply ground — shovel. 
Where but a few bushels 
a day are used, this may 
answer the purpose very 
well, but it is not a neat practic. <A 
turnip slicer, which is a machine armed with 
knives, which slices up all sorts of roots, is 
probably the best apparatus that can be used. 





etable matter, casily decom- 
posed, and such as corn 
loves to feed upon, would 
measure, can very easily be 
estimated. It would certain- 
ly be within bounds to say 
that there would be on every 
square rod of ground 90 
cubic feet of matter equal 
in fertilizing power to aver- 
age barn-yard manure. This 
is over three quarters of a 
cord per square rod; and 
160 rods going to make up 
an acre, there would be over 
120 cords of manure to the 
acre. This amount of barn- 
yard manure would seem 
perfectly bewildering to a 
farmer, and would be be- 
yond the power of many 
to haul out and spread. And here it is, on 
the spot, in the most perfect shape possible 
to be utilized. Does it then need any fur- 
ther argument to show clearly that a heavy sod 
is the best, cheapest, and most easily handled 
manure a farmer can procure or invent? The 
vexed question of whether one should plow deep 





Fig. 2.—A HEAVY SoD. 


or shallow for corn, here gets a satisfactory and 
simple reply. With such a sod, or any sod, we 
may say, one must plow sufficiently deep to get 
enough loose soil on the top to allow the har- 
row to work and makea seed-bed. No more, 
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no less. If our sod is such a one as we lately 
saw cut froma pasture on a farm in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the plow must necessarily go 
seven or eight inches beneath the surface before 
enough soil can be obtained wherewith to make 
The average crop on this farm is 
over 100 bushels of shelled corn per acre. And 
the secret, if there is any, isin this sod. Why 
should it be doubted? Compare the sods re- 
presented in figures 1 and 2, and compare 100 
bushels against the average corn crop. Itis a 
simple example in proportion: as sod is to sod, 
so is corn to corn, And by this we may 
learn what a heavy sod will do. 
rt O ee > 
Blasting and Breaking Rocks. 
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a seed-bed. 





There are many localities in the Kast where 
stone is too valuable to waste, and yet where 
the land is too valuable to remain occupied or 
encumbered with it. At the West stone is less 
abundant, but what there is is valuable for many 
uses. Making foundations for buildings, walls 





for barn-yards, fences for fields, and protecting | 


walls for banks of streams liable to be washed 
away, are all uses for which stone is valu- 
able. We give some directions for breaking up 
the largest rocks which a farmer is likely to 
meet on his farm. This is most easily done by 
blasting. A few ounces of powder is sufficient 
to reduce to ‘‘sizable” fragments a rock of 
several tons’ weight, ‘To do this, let a hole be 
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Fig. L.—TOoLs FOR BLASTING AND BREAKING ROCKS, 


drilled in such a part of the stone that the re- 
sistance to the powder will be as near as pos- 
sible equal on all sides. A little examination 
and judgment will show where the hole should 
be placed, and in which direction it should be 
bored. Then take the drill (a, fig. 1), which is 
of octagonal steel, ofie inch in diameter (Amer- 
ican steel made at Pittsburg is to be chosen in 
preference to the more brittle and costly Eng- 
lish steel), on which the blacksmith has fash- 
ioned a “bit,” shaped as in the cut (fig, 1), and, 
holding it with the left hand, strike with smart, 
light strokes on the head of the drill with 
the mallet (8) held in the right hand. After 
each stroke the drill must be turned one eighth 
round. The eight sides of the drill furnish a 
guide for this. When the hole has been worked 
dry two or three inches deep, water may be 
used to soften the rock, taking care to use only 
just so much as to keep the powdered rock in a 
state of soft mud; a little and often is the rule. | 
To keep the water from splashing, a round | 
piece of leather is used, large enough to lay over 
the hole in the stone, with a hole in the center 
of it to admit the drill. A cloth is laid on this, 
and wound loosely round the dri, and prevents 
ul slopping over. The mud is taken out of | 
the hole when necess: ary with a “swab-stick,” 





| 
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which is a piece of siping: the end of w hich i is 
battered up so as to make a sort of mop. This 
is dipped in the hole, and the mud which ad- 
heres to it as it is withdrawn is jarred off. When 
the hole is sufficiently deep it is cleaned out 
with the swab, dried with some perfectly dry 
sand thrown in, and swabbed out dry. It is 
now ready for the blast. The powder used is 
coarse blasting powder. The quantity to be 
used greatly depends on circumstances, learned 
only by experience. It is better to use too little, 
and do it over again, than use too much and 
blow out the top of the stone only, and spoil 
ul the work. The object is to break the rock 
into a few large fragments, and not all to “ flin- 





Fig. 2.—BLAST READY TO FIRE. 

ders.” Then about two inches of powder will 
be sufficient for a rock that requires a hole two 
feet deep. The powder being poured out of the 
can into the cup which covers the top of the 
neck of the can, and which should be about 
three inches deep, is poured into the hole, a 


viece of fuse Icing énough to reaclt 











Smaller stones may be broken with the ham- 
mer and the wedge and feathers. With the 








Fig. 3.—BREAKING A ROCK. 


chisel end of-the hammer (2) a shallow groove 
is made across the stone where the fracture is 
wanted, with a small drill three or four holes 
six inches deep are drilled, wedges (e) are placed 
in the holes with the feathers on each side of 
them between the stone and wedge, and they 
are driven gradually, with light, steady blows, 
on one wedge after the other, in regular 
order, until the stone breaks, when the split 
will be found straight and smooth enough for 
any sort of rough farm-work. 





Tools for Cutting Ice. 
—@—~ 

Cutting ice is a very simple operation, and 
requires only such tools as any farmer can com- 
mand, All that are necessary are & common 
cross-cut saw, properly arranged, an ax, anda 
board on which to draw the blocks out of the 
water and into the sled or wagon. Ice-tongs 
may be used with advantage, but they may 
easily be dispensed with, Anordinary cross-cut 





from the powder about a foot out 
of the hole is cut off the roll (which 
is seen in its proper place on the 
powder-can), and one end put to 
the bottom of the powder. The 
powder is gently pressed down 
with the small end of the swab- 
stick, and dry sand is poured on to 
it until the hole is filled. The point 
of the swabestick is thrust into the 
sand to “tamp”’ it, so that the pow- 
der may be confined. The loose end of the fuse is 
split with a knife for half an inch to expose the 
powder, and when the tools are removed into a 
place of safety a match may be applied. It 
will be advisable to retire to a safe distance, 
where the effect of the explosion may be viewed. 





Fig. 1.—BOARD FOR HAULING OUT ICE. 
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Fig. 2.—saw. 





saw of small size may be used by taking off the 
socket for the handle at one end. In the other 
socket a handle may be fitted which will be 
handier to use if it is set in at right angles to 
the blade of the saw, as in fig. 2. Tostart cut- 
ting, —_ make a hole with the a ax lar ge sity 








Fig. 8.—GETTING OUT ICE ON THE FARM. 
to start the saw, and cut strips eighteen inches 


| If everything is just right the stone will fall 
| apart with a dull, dead sound, and no fragments 
If too much powder is used, a great | with the ax, first cutting a slight channel in 
' the direction in which the ice should break, 


will fly. 
noise will be made, but little good done. 


wide. 


These may be cut across into squares 
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then with a smart blow the square piece will be 
loosened. To get it out of the water, take the 
board, fig. 1, which is about five feet long, with 
handles on one end and a cleat fastened on the 
other. This is slipped under the block of ice, 
the cleat takes hold of it, am@ it is drawn out. 
A pair of light runners of strong hoop may be 
fixed underneath, and the board will make a 
sort of hand-sled, on whith the piece of ice may 
be drawn up to and into the sled. Nothing 
else is necessary to perform this job as well as 
it can be done with the most costly tools. 
Directions for packing away the ice will be 
found in the Agricultwrist for November, 1871. 





California Forage Plants. 
BY “* GREENWOOD,” LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
eae 

In the November Agriculturist is an article 
upon Lucern, and a desire is expressed to hear 
from California readers about it and kindred 
plants. Three kinds of clover (as commonly 
called) grow here, samples of each being in- 
closed—viz.: Alfalfa, or Chilian-Clover, Burr- 

Clover, and a third variety, name unknown. 
Alfalfa, or Lucern (Medicago sativa, fig. 1), is 
largely grown 
ag a grazing 
and soiling 
crop, and for 
hay. When it 
is well estab- 
lished, its. roots, 
which —pene- 
trate twenty or 
thirty feet deep 
in the earth, 
will keep it 
alive and green 
throughdrouths 
that would kill 
almost any 
other plant. 
With water it 
will yield in- 
creased crops, 
which may be 
cut every few 
Fig. 1.--Lucers. weeks all the 
year round; in all, aggregating an astonishing 
amount of forage or hay, per acre, ina year. It 
is sometimes planted in orchards, as it succeeds 
well in partial shade, butit draws so largely upon 
the soil for food aud water that it must greatly in- 
jure the trees, both in growth and in the quantity 
and quality of their fruit. At this season it is 
brought into the city and sold, fresh, to stable- 
men and to those whokeep cows. I don’t know 
what Southern California would do without it. 
The second kind, Burr-Clover (Medicago den- 
ticulata, fig. 2), as commonly called, is 2 most 
valued forage plant,growing wild all over the 
plains and foot-hills, and affording the most nu- 
tritions and acceptable pasturage to all kinds of 
stock. It —_ in stteh prefasion that the burrs 
containing the seeds ain upon tle ground 
after the leaves and stal: bs dhe plant have en- | 
tirely disappeared, and afford’a” supply of dry, | 
yet, as it were, concentrated fodder, for the dry 
months, when no gréen pasturage is to be had. 
These burrs lie in vast qhamtitics in the hollows 
of the ground where the wiflés‘have blown them. 
Even now, after two dry summers, the crop of 
burrs of three years ago is plentiful in places. 
In habit Burr-Clover is low, almost or quite 
creeping ; the stems running two or three fect 
upon the ground, forming with the leaves a 
dense, thick mat of verdure, that, while it gives 








the best of pasturage, would ne difficult to 
gather for hay. It is tenacious of life, and will 
grow notwithstanding the crowding of weeds, 





Fig. 2.—BURR-CLOVER. 


trampling under foot, etc., as will White-Clover. 


It roots very strongly in the ground, like Red- 
Clover, and will bear over-close feeding better 
than Alfalfa. In some places its tenacity of 


life and disregard of ill-usage may entitle it to 
the name of * weed,” but if so, its value and use- 
fulness will give it grace to endure the epithet. 

The third plant (fig. 3) is not so plentiful as 
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Fig. 3.—SMALL-FLOWERED MELILOT, 


Burr-Clover; has a more upright habit, like 
Alfalfa or Red-Clover; is not tap-rooted, and is 
not so hardy against weeds, or drouth, or ne- 
glect ; does not afford quite so much or so succu- 
lent fodder as Alfalfa, yet is more nutritious, and 
is eagerly eaten by all kinds of stock, either 
grecn or cured into hay. Alfalfa seed is sold at 








15 cents per pry ‘Satie seed is not in 
market, as, growing wild all over the country, 
it is never cultivated, but the seed could be had 
for the cost of gathering the burrs and thrashing. 
The third variety could only be had in small 
quantities and by special effort. Isee no reason 
why Burr-Clover could not be raised at the East 
for soiling or for hay as readily as Red-Clover; 
the only difficulty would be in gathering it, on 
account ef its creeping habit. It would make a 
most valuable fall pasturage. 

To sum up: for hay or green fodder, Alfalfa. ;, 
for dry pasturage, where rainless months must 
be withstood, Alfalfa; for moist pasturage, for 
grazing only, Burr-Clover; for trial, the third 
variety. Value of crop: for weight, or succu- 


lence, Alfalfa; for nutriment in a given weight, ’ 


either of the others. 

[The third plant spoken of hy our correspond- 
ent, and of which he sent a specimen, is Melilo- 
tus parviflorus, the Small-flowered Melilot. Fig- 
ure 3 gives the upper part of a stem of the 
natural size; the flowers are yellow, and the 
plant in drying, like other Melilots, exhales a 
powerful vanillalike odor. We have seen it 
growing abundantly along the banks of streams 
in Northern Mexico, where our animals, having 
an abundance of grass, did not seem to be very 
fond of the Melilot—Ep.] 
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ieiniimad Rock Fowls. 
2 

This is one of the few cases of crosses which 
when bred pure have given rise to a valuable 
breed. The cases are so rare where crossing is 
successful in forming a breed, that the doubt 
has been often expressed that the Plymouth 
Rocks are a cross. Still the evidence of breed- 
ers and the appearance of the fowls indicate 
that this is the case. They are said to have 
a mingling of the blood of Cochins, Dorkings, 
and Malays, in proportion of one half of the 
first to one fourth of each of the others. 

The plumage of the Plymouth Rocks is very 
similar to that of the well-known Deminiques, 
and by a little care in selection it may be 
bred identical with it. In the most beautiful 
specimens, the feathers have a dark blue ground 
color, shaded with cross-bands of dark slaty 
blue, this coloring prevailing all over the bodies 
of both cocks and hens. 

Single combs are preferred, and the only ones 
admitted according to the “standard of excel- 
lence.” They should be of only medium size 
in cocks, aud small in hens. Double or rose- 
combs often occur, but birds having them are 
“disqualified” at exhibitions. 

The cock has a noble carriage, with a tail 
large and full, carried well up. The Jegs should 
be clear yellow, and free from feathers, which 
are also a disqualification. The hens are very 
hardy, good winter Jayers, good sitters and 
mothers. The eggs are of a pale buff color, 
and of good size. 

The chicks are hardy, mature early, and at- 
tain a good weight in the autumn. Adult 
fowls should weigh ten pounds for cocks and 
seven for hens—though this is above the ayer- 
age. The flesh is decidedly superior te that of 
any of the Asiatic breeds, which quality is sup- 
posed to come from the Dorking blood. 

The breed originated in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, and is hardly known outside of New Eng- 
Jand. It can not be regarded as fixed in all its 
characteristics, but in good hands is bred to a 
high degree of symmetry, size, beauty, and use- 
fulness, The pair shown on page 18 belong 
to C. C. Corbett, Norw ich, Ct. 
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The Effect of Steaming Food on the 
Productiveness of Cows. 


So much attention is now being given to the 
question of steaming food for cattle, that any 
facts concerning it are especially interesting. It 
is often asked: “Do the farmers of England, 
the best cattle feeders and the best farmers in 
the world, steam their food to any considerable 
extent?” So far as we know, no very encour- 
aging affirmative reply can be made to this 
question. 
and we are yery differently situated from Eng- 
lish farmers, in that our winters are very much 
colder, and that—owing chiefly to the scarcity 
of labor—we can not compete with them in the 
production of root crops; roots being less im- 
proved by steaming than any other. winter food. 
Yet while, from their less necessity for cooking, 
the English give less attention to it than we do, 
it is to an English farmer that we must go for 
the most conclusive evidence in favor of cook- 
ing that we have yet seen—cvidence so conclu- 
sive that we give it more space than we like to 
devote to a single subject. 

Mr. Thomas Horsfall, of Yorkshire, England, 
is very high authority in dairy matters, In one 
of his elaborate reports to the Royal Society, he 
describes an experiment undertaken to show 
the comparative effect of feeding cooked and 
uncooked food. The experiment commenced 
January ist. He selected one of his own cows, 
one of Mr. Smith’s, and one of Mr. Pawson’s 
(neighbors), thinking that if he changed some 
of his own stock from his steamed food to dry 
hay, they would not do so well on it as would 
cows that had been kept in the ordinary way. 

Mr.Smith’s cow was small, but a noted milker. 
She had been in good condition at calving (her 
third calf), but fell away sensibly during three 
weeks thereafter. She was fed on hay only— 
eating 28 lbs, per day. Mr. Pawson’s was a 
heifer three years old, with her first calf. She, 
too, fell away very much in her condition. 
Until late in November she was grazed during 
the day and housed (with turnips) at night. 
From that time until Feb. her food was (per 
day): inferior meadow hay, 18 lbs.; Swede 
turnips, 45 lbs.; ground oats, 9 Ibs. After the 
first week in Feb. the oats were discontinued, 
and hay given ad libitum. Mr. Horsfall’s cow 
was of small size, but a large milker. She was 
in good condition at calving, and gained flesh 
on her diet. She was fed on “steamed mix- 
ture,” and 14 Ibs. bean-meal, fed raw—the mix- 
ture consisting, for each day’s rations, of 5 Ibs. 
rape-cake, 13 lbs. bran, and 14 lbs; malt combs, 
mixed with enough bean-straw, oat-straw, and 
shells of oats, in equal proportions, to give three 
times a day as much as she would eat. After 
each feed she received 8 lbs. of dry hay. . 

The following table shows the condition and 
performance of each animal: 





lYield at! January 1st. | March 5th. 
(Calving | Weight.| Yield. |Weight.| Yield. 
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When calved 








Smith's, | 
Nov, 12th.| 17 gts. 
Pawson’s, 
Oct. 6th.) 16 * 
Horsfall’s, 
Oct. Sth.}18 * 
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Mr. Smith’s cow lost 84 Ibs. in nine weeks, 
with an average yield of 124 quarts per day. 
Mr. Pawson’s lost 28 lbs., but nearly her whole 
loss of both flesh and milk occurred after Feb. 
6th, when her oats were stopped. + At that time 
she still weighed 840 Ibs., and gave 11 quarts 
of milk per day. Mr. Horsfall’s cow, on the 


But then circumstances alter -cases, -- 





other hand, gained an average of 64 lbs. per 
week, with an average yield of 14 quarts. She 
gave, Jan. 1st, 153 qts., Feb. 4th, 14 qts., and 
March 4th, 12} qts. 

Computed at the local prices, the average 
profit and loss in each case per.week was: 


Mr. Smith’s cow.— 


1.% 291 
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stopped).— 
MMM ae ac civrod ie Cale Wee s wissen atin nies emele ante $3.35 
PCGNCE TOP TAS... 0.505: Waeesibaduste ciclo tiers se ace $0.75 
; WO OONB Raia we/oatisidis tis siaelew ones sslsleuie eis 1.16 
= 0 TUES saw nis veces ke Wroctgt ests eeees BT” 2.28 
Weekly profit............. $1.07 


Mr. Horsfall’s cow.— 
ROE och rR oh Nero tewaiee wate acca weiee 0. $4.08 
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Deduct for hay, straw, and oats.............. $1.13 
be ‘ rape-cake, bran, etc...........-..- 1.00 2.13 
Weekly profit............¢ + $2.73 


The richer quality of the manure compen- 
sated Mr. H. for the extra cost of attendance. 

So much for the experiment to March 5th. 
On March 12th, Mr. Horsfall bought Mr. 
Smith’s cow for the purpose of trying her on 
steamed food. Atthat time her yield had fallen 
to8 quarts per day. March 31st—four weeks 
from the former weighing, and after 19 days of 
steamed food—ker milk had increased to 93 qts., 
and she had gained 28 lbs. in weight. Mr. Paw- 
son’s cow, with no change of food, had fallen 
off to 5 qts. per day, without change of weight. 
Mr. Horsfall’s cow at this date gave 12 qts., 
and had gained 28 lbs. 

Mr. Horsfall mentions another cow that had 
given at her flush 13 qts. of milk. Fed on 22 
Ibs. hay and 35 Ibs. mangels, she fell off in eight 
weeks to 9 qts. She was then; April 20th, put 
on the steamed mixture. Soon after this her 
yield increased to 11 qts., at which point it re- 
mained until May 16th, when she had gained 
14 lbs. in weight. He says, in concluding one 
section of his report: 

“These results are important, and completely 
establish the conclusions I had _ previously 
formed, that the quantity and quality of butter 
depend essentially on the food and treatment; 
and that by suitable means you can produce ae 
much and as rich butter tn winter as in summer.” 

The point of greatest valuc in the experiments 
described above is the improved condition of 
Mr. Smith’s cow when she was put upon 
steamed food. But for this there would have 
remained the possibility that Mr. Horsfall’s cow 
was intrinsically much the best of the three. 
Another point to consider is that both Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Pawson had their cows in their 
own keeping, and that each probably did his 
best to prove the superiority of his own system. 





What are Artificial Manures ? 


——— 


There does not seem to be a clear understand- 
ing as to what are natural and what are arti- 
ficial manures. Many farmers have a preju- 
dice against what are called chemical manures, 
probably for the reason that they can not sce 
the connection which exists between a product 
of a chemical manufactory and the needs of the 
vegetable products of their soil. Such manures, 
therefore, as nitrate of potash, nitrate of soda, 
chloride of sodium (salt), sulphate of lime 
(plaster), etc., are looked upon as either tse- 
less or of doubtful advantage. But there are 





many so-called artificial manures which are 
really as much the natural product of the farm 
as the manure from the stables or hog-pen. 
For instance, bone-dust and superphosphate of 
lime return to the soil precisely the same ele- 
ments which they derived from it. So with 
many articles manufactured from blood, refuse 
flesh, waste of tanneries qnd soap-works. If 
these are not adulterated with useless foreign 
articles they but bring back to the soil what was 
originally taken from it. For this reason, if 


| these manures can be procured at their actual 


value, their use should become as regular a part 
of the farm economy as that of barn-yard ma- 
nure. Every calf, hog, or sheap sold off the 
farm creates a demand for the return of a por- 
tion of one or another of these incorrectly 
called artificial manures, as much so as the feed- 
ing of an animal calls for the return of its waste. 


(oe cB ie ay gp 
How to Catch an Owl. 


One of our associates who had lost some of 
his poultry by the depredations of owls, gave 
in March last an article with the above heading. 
This has called out letters from several corre- 
spondents, some of whom protest against catch- 
ing owls at all, as they do much good in destroy- 
ing mice, and say that owls do not trouble poul- 
try, especially if they are shut up. There are 
altogether in North America some forty species 
of owls, and while some of these confine their 
attention to small game, like mice, others are 
destructive to the farmer’s poultry—young tur- 
keys, which seldom will roost under cover, being 
especially apt to fall a prey to the owls. Among 
the advice given as to catching owls, one is 
founded on the belief that if the owl has killed 
a bird without carrying it off it will soon re- 
turns for it, and the writer advises to put a part- 
ridge trap over the dead fowl, which should 
be fastened to the trigger, and await the 
return of the bird of prey, which may be 
after an interval of several days. The plan of 
several others is founded upon the fact that an 
owl or hawk will perch upon any elevated 
point to take an observation before darting 
upon its prey, and proposes the use of steel 
traps attached to a small platform elevated upon 
a pole, which may stand by itself or be thrust 
up through the tree-tops, and project above 
them. The trap needs no bait, as it is intended 
to serve only as an alighting place or observa- 
tory for the owl or hawk. The trap should of 
course be fastened in such a manner that the 
bird can not fly off with it. Sometimes the ow], 
when caught, will remain quict and pretend 
that n@thing is the matter, and it is only when 
disturbed that its capture is ascertained. 
a 

How to Improve our Stock. 
pets s 

It is a matter of certainty, and we never yet 
met a farmer who did not admit it, that stock- 
raising is the most important branch of a farm- 
er’s business. It is the life-blood of the farm. 
Then it is a great point to have stock that wilk 
bring in the most money at least cost. This can 
only be done by improving the commen native - 
stock by the means of pure-blood male animals. 
These cost money, and few farmers have suffi- 
cient stock to need for their own use the entire 
services of suchan animal. But five, eight, or 
ten farmers, jointly, may purchase an animal, 
or a set of them, as bull, boar, and ram, for say 
$1,000, whose services will repay the cost in @ 
single year, and raise in a few years the character 
of the stock in a whole township. We know 
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of an instance where the introduction of a herd 
of Jersey cattle into a county in five years led 
to the dissemination of the stock all through it, 
and the increase, of course, now is in a much 
greater ratio than in the first five years. We 
know that already the butter in that particular 
district has shown a marked improvement, and 
that the storekeepers in the different villages 
are in consequence beginning to grade the 
butter. Now, this isan important thing, as a 
farmer who produces a superior article likes to 
know that he gets a higher price than is brought 





FOSSIL SHARKS’ TEETH. 


by a lardy, greasy one, and that all the butter 
from various dairies is not dumped together. 
Again, in hogs an improvement is much needed, 
more particularly east of the Alleghanies. We 
want an early maturing pig that does not need 
to be wintered over, and that can be made into 
pork any time after three or four months. An 
Essex or Berkshire boar would bring such stock, 
and five farmers might jointly secure a very 
choice one, that each one singly would not be 
warranted in purchasing. It is unnecessary to 
carry this subject further. This is the time to 
think and act upon it, and the season is approach- 
ing when it might be carried into operation, 
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South Carolina Phosphates, 
oo 

Without discussing the question whether the 
various treasures hidden beneath the earth’s 
surface were deposited there in former ages ex- 
pressiy for man’s use, it is not the less interest- 
ing to notice that when these deposits are 
really needed they come to light. It was only 
when wood became scarce and the population 
large that coal was discovered, When, whales 
became much reduced in numbers, and their 
capture costly, then petroleum came to supply 
the place of oil. And, later still, when impoy- 
erished fields are nearly valueless, an almost 
inexhaustible supply of phosphates is opened 
and utilized. The South Carolina phosphates 
are the remains of fishes and other animals, 
and though the deposit has long been known 


to geologists, it is only within a few years that | 


it has assumed an economical importance. The 
principal beds are seven miles above Charleston, 


upon the Ashley River, along the banks of | 


which they cxtend for ten or fifteen miles, 

Mr. Woodward, one of our artists, while at 
the South visited these beds and made some 
sketches. To get out the phosphate, a trench is 
opened by digging first through the shallow but 
rich top-soil, then through sandy subsoil, when, 
about two feet below the surface, is found a 
stratum of phosphates in the form of nodules, 
packed closely together. This bed is from four 
to eighteen inches in thickness, sometimes in- 
creasing to two or three feet. The nodules are 
irregular in form, and appear as if water-worn, 
the majority presenting no organic forms to the 
ordinary observer, but a microscopic examina- 
tion reveals the structure of bone. Well-pre- 
seryed animal remains are however found with 














the nodules, among these the teeth of huge 
sharks in excellent condition, the teeth of mas- 
todons, and enormous vertebrae, which geolo- 
gists say belonged to some monsters which 
lived ages ago. Not only do these organic 
forms indicate the animal origin of these de- 
posits, but their chemical composition affords 
further evidence. The nodules, being loosened 
by a pick, are thrown out of the trench and 
taken to a washing apparatus, where a stream 
of water clears them of adhering clay and sand, 
and they are ready for sale in their crude state 
or to go to the factory to be manipulated. So 





TOOTH OF MASTODON (sel ii plaster’). 


abundant is this deposit, that an acre is esti- 
mated to contain about thirteen hundred tons. 
These natural phosphates contain sixty per cent, 
more or less, of phosphate of lime, which by 
the action of sulphuric acid is easily converted 
into superphosphate, the form in which it is 
most available as a fertilizer. There are a num- 
ber of factories engaged in the manufacture of 
fertilizers upon the spot where the deposits are 
found. So great is the consumption of sul- 
phuric acid for this purpose that establish~ 
ments have been erected at land for making it. 
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The Sensitive Briar. 


— 


Last spring some very unpromising-looking 


| Jess sensitive. The genus was named in honor | although rarely to be found in the collections of 
chrank, a German botanist. The specitic | our fashionable florists. It was formerly called 


| 
| of § 


roots were sent from Louisiana, with the assur- | ence 


¥ 





SENSITIVE BRIAR.—(Schrankia uncinaia.) 


ance that they produced a most beautiful flower. 


The roots were set out, and the only one that 


lived showed itself to be an old friend, the Sen- 


sitive Briar, Schrankia uncinata, It is found as | been 


far north as Virginia, and further south it is 


very common. The prostrate 
stems are three or four feet 
long and abundantly supplied 
with sharp-hooked prickles. 
The leaves are twice-pinnate, 
with very small leaflets. At 
the axil of each leaf is a globu- 
lar cluster of very small, rose- 
colored flowers, which are 
very closely crowded together ; 
they are followed by short 
pods. The most noticeable 
thing about the plant is the 
sensitiveness of its leaves. It 
bears some resemblance in ap- 
pearance to the true Sensitive- 
plant, and though not as sensi- 
tive as that, the leaves close 
with sufficient rapidity to 
make it interesting. In Texas 
we have seen it cover the 
prairie by the acre,and it was 
amusing to observe the change 
produced as a _ horseman 
passed over it, and to see how 
shortly after the disturbance 
the “wake” would be obliter- 


ated by the opening of the leaves. 


another species of Schrankia and a Mimosa in 
our Southern States, which are also more or 





Viscid-Mallow — Malvaviscus — Achania, 
——— the fruit. 
Among the old greenhouse plants that have 


accessions is the one which we here figure. 


to the short recurved prickles on the stem, 


name, uncinata, means hooked, and has refer- | Achania, but botanists now place it in the genus 
| Malvaviseus, 2 name which means Sticky or 





VISCID MALLOW.—(alvaviscus arboreus.) 


Viscid Mallow, on account of the gluey pulp of 
There are three or four species, the 
best known one being M. arboreus. The plant 


in a good measure crowded aside by newer | is a rather straggling shrub, which will grow to 
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ARUM-LEAYV: 


There is | Ever 


some far-off reader for a name, showing that it is 
still cherished as a house plant in many places, | 


ED PEPEROMIA.—(Feperomia arifolia. See next page.) 


'y now and then a specimen has come from 








wall. 


the hight of ten or fifteen feet, though usually 


kept much smaller. It has 
the soft foliage so common 
in the Mallow Family, and 
bears almost all the year round 


flowers of the most brilliant 


scarlet color. The flowers do 
not open any more than the 
one shown in the engraving, 
the petals. remaining twisted 
together, with one edge of each 
turned out to forma kind of 
ridge. The column of stamens 
and the pistil are protruded 
for some distance beyond the 
corolla, The fruit differs from 
that of most of the Mailow 
Family, in being pulpy and 
berry-like. In the present spe- 
cies the fruit is yellowish, 
changing to red. This shrub 
is an admirable one for parlor 
culture, as it is not liable to be 
attacked by insects, and if it 
has a plenty of light remains 
almost constantly in bloom, 
By a little care in pruning, 
it may be grown in the form 


of a round-headed tree. In greenhouses ant 
conservatories it is sometimes trained against a 
We have in Texas a native species of 
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Malvaviseus—M. Drummondii—worthy of cul- 
tivation. It is not hardy at the North, where 
it must .be housed during the winter months. 





The Peperomias as Basket Plants. 
ae 
It often strangely happens that a plant sud- 
denly springs into’ popularity that has before 
been known only in rare stove and hot-house col- 
lections. Of this kind is the Peperomia, figured 
on page 21, which within a few years has come 
into common use with our florists as one of the 
many plants suitable for flower-baskets. We 
have received it from more than one florist un- 
der the name of Peperomia maculosa, but upon 
referring to the original figure of that plant we 
found that the name could not be correct. Mr. 
Taplin, of South Amboy, N. J., has it as P. 
arifolia, which we think is the right name. At 
all events, the plant is a very neat and pleasing 
one, and last winter did very well with us in a 
warm living room. The foliage is of a dark 
green, beautifully marked with lighter silvery 
stripes. The genus Peperomia is a large one, 
and belongsin South America and other tropical 
climates. Their foliage is generally pleasing, 
but their flowers are not at all showy. It is 
closely related to the plant Piper nigrum, which 
furnishes the black pepper of commerce. 
ee ee 


Market-Gardening in Maryland. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





aren ee 

A most intelligent cuitivator, W. F. Massey, 
of Chestertown, Md., writing under date of Noy. 
83d, asks me the following questions, requesting 
a reply through your columns. He says: “Our 
climate here is rather a local one. I find that 
the thermometer has reached zero but once in 
the last seven years, and then only for a few 
hours. On March 1st of this year I planted 
Early Rose petatoes, andam now digging the 
second crop, on the same ground, from potatoes 
planted from the first crop. -On May 13th, 
Early Wakefield was first marketed, and on 
June 24th Trophy tomatoes were fully ripe. I 
can buy stable manure at $1 per ton, having 
only a quarter of a mile to haulit. Night-soil 
delivered at 40c. per barrel. The land is first- 
rate, and lying within a hundred yards of rail- 
road depot, five hours from Philadelphia. Now, 
haying no experienee of shipping vegetables to 
Northern markets, I ask yeur advice in the 
matter. Can they be made to pay under such 
conditions ?” 

Most unquestionably they can, and that too, 
usder proper management, at a profit of from: 
$500 to $1,000 per acre, according to the article 
grown. The most profitable articles to cultivate 
I will name in the order of their value: As- 
paragus, the “ Colossal "—plaut no other. From 
the fact that it requires two years from time of 
planting before a crop can be obtained, it will 
pay now, and likely continue to pay, a greater 
profit per acre than any other vegetable that 
can be grown; besides, as it is ready for market 
at a cool season, it can be shipped without 
loss, even if it be three or four days in transit. 

The next best article for a Northern market 
swould be Linneus or Victoria rhubarb, as it, 
too, like asparagus, must be waited on a year 
or two before a full crop can be gathered. 

As to annual vegetables, much would depend 
on the demand in the particular locality, and 
as this could only be got at by a year or two of 
experience, I could not give advice with any 
<ertainty, but would name them thus: Beets 














(Egyptian), peas (Daniel O’Rourke or Extra | in Canada as one raised in Canada. We know 


Early), cucumber (Improved White Spine), 
tomatoes (Trophy or New York Market), radish 
(Turnip and Long short-top), spinach (Round- 
leaved), melon (Skillman’s Netted or Nutmeg), 
watermelon (Mountain Sprout or Black Span- 
ish). Early cabbages and potatoes, being of 
less value per pound than most of the articles 
named, would not be so profitable if freights 
were high. Lettuce is a vegetable used more 
by Germans than other nationalities, and its 
supply should be determined by the amount 
of that element in a city. Cabbages, on the 
other hand, are used more by the Irish, and the 
very poorest of them buy the first crops sent in. 

A word about shipping. Take care that the 
packages in which vegetables are shipped are 
not too large nor too close. Thousands of 
cases have been shipped to New York during 
the past few years, of both fruits and vegetables, 
that from bad packing never sold for enough to 
pay freights. Let it be understood that masses 
of green vegetables, such as peas, radishes, etc., 
when packed in such packages as a flour-barrel 
or close box of that size, are certain to “heat” 
if kept so for two or three days in a tempera- 
ture of 70° or 80°. The object then should be 
to govern the size of the package according to 
the temperature and the distance to be trans- 
ported. Fruit-growers know the importance 
of this, and have their baskets and boxes so 
made that the air passes frecly through them. 
Vegetable shipping is fast becoming as im- 
portant as fruit shipping, and with a little more 
experience those engaged in it will soon devise 
means to insure the safe transit of their crops. 
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Orchards in Cold Climates, 
oo oe 

An intelligent correspondent in the Province 
of Quebec presents several questions as follows: 

“T am intending to plant out an orchard, and 
want to know whether by planting a double 
row of Norway spruce on the north and west 
sides of the orchard I can grow any more tender 
varieties than without doing so (1). Also, whe- 
ther there is any truth in what they say here— 
viz., that trees brought from 
New York State will not yh 
live here, about ten miles 
from Sherbrooke, lat. 454°, 
but must be grown near by. 
If so, is it the same with the 
Norway spruce(2)? Also,I am going to plant 
out about four acres of orchard. The soil is 
from one and a half to four feet deep before 
coming to the subsoil, which is hard-pan. The 
land is very dry, anda loam not more clayey 
than sandy. The situation is an elevated 
slope, and I want to know whether it would do 
to plant one acre in dwarfs, instead of stand- 
ards, for market, and if not, why (3)? What 
pears, plums, etc., would be adapted to such 
a northerly locality as ours (4)?” 

(1.) It isa well-established fact that protec- 
tion in the direction of the prevailing winds is 
of great advantage to orchards, even in those 
localities that are usually regarded as mild. 
The Norway spruce screen will doubtless allow 
him to grow varieties that he could not succeed 
with without, but just which varieties fall into 
thiscategory we are unable to say. 

(2.) We do not believe that it makes any 
difference —at least in that range of country 
where the thermometer ever reaches anywhere 
near zero—where a tree is grown, provided it is 
well ripened, and we think that 0 tree grown 
in New York or Pennsylvania will do as well 
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that this is in opposition to the views of some 
nurserymen, but if those who hold differently 
will present us with any facts to prove that we 


| are wrong we shall be glad to see them. 


(3.) Dwarfs are generally abandoned in or- 
chard culture except for Duchess. We can not 
go into the various reasons. It is a well-settled 
fact that they don’t pay. 

(4.) It is very difficult to give a selection of 
varicties for any particular locality, as latitude 
is no guide. Some parts of Canada are espe- 
cially favorable to fruit culture, while others are 
most forbidding. It is a question of locality. 
Among the pears that have succeeded best in 
northern localities are Buffum, Beurre d’ Anjou, 
Onondaga, Lawrence, Tyson, and Osband’s 
Summer, all excellent varieties. As to plums, 
we should try some of the improved natives, 
such as the Miner, Wild Goose, etc. 
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Wintering Cabbage Plants in Mild 
Climates. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
-_—_s— 


Mr. Massey, the gentleman mentioned in an. 


article on Market-Gardening in Maryland, gives 
the following valuable information about his 
manner of wintering early cabbage plants with- 
out the use of sashes. He says: “The seed is 
sown here (Chestertown, Md.) about Sept. 20th, 
and the plants are ready to plant by Nov. 1st, 
which we do in ridges, of which the figure 
is a cross-section. These ridges run north-west 
and south-east. The plants are set on the face 
of the ridge sloping south-west. These slopes 
dre about four fect wide, with alleys two feet 
between. The plants we set about as thickly 
as in the frames, and in the same manner—that 
is, putting the stems up to the lower leaves to 
save them from the frost.” 

Mr. Massey’s plan is entirely new to me, and 
will be a very valuable one in all such latitudes 
as his, for it not only saves all the expense of 
sashes and frames, but the plants will be in bet- 
ter condition in spring than if grown under 
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SECTION OF BEDS FOR WINTERING CABBAGE PLANTS. 


glass. The plan will be a safe one to adopt in 
sheltered situations in any section of the coun- 
try where the thermometer does not fall below 
zero. Mr. Massey prefers it—and I think he is 
right—to putting out the plants in fall where 
they are to remain for next spring’s crop, pre- 
ferring to manure and plow up the Jand fresh 
in March, and set out from the plants jn his 
ridges, Lettuce, and in warmer sections cauli- 
flowers, could be wintered in the same way. 
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Window Garden for Cold Country 
Houses, 
BY ‘“‘w.,”? HAVERHILL, MASS, 
Many directions have been given for window 
gardening and window ornaments, and I wish 


to describe one which, for its possibilities of 


novelty and variety, will suit those who fear 
frost will kill their plants if they cultivate 
those usually recommended for window culture. 

Provide a wooden box, the length of the 
window-sill, and of a depth sufficient to allow 
i wooden bowl of moderate depth to be placed 
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in the middle, The box can be made of black 
walnut, and finished in a style to suit any taste, 
or it can be rough, and covered with bark or 
lichens, and if so, the legs should be finished in 
a rustic manner to correspond. A hole should 
be bored in the bottom of the bow], also one in 
the box under the orifice in the bow], and it 
would be well to have a short tin or lead pipe, 
to connect the two openings, which should be 
closed by a long wooden stopper, which could 
be raised and taken out at one’s pleasure by 
striking the stopper (under the box) with a 
hammer. Inside, a flat stone should be placed 
over the head of the stopper, and the bowl 
should be lined with pebbles, placed closely 
together until the upper edge is reached. This 
bowl is intended to be filled with water, but be- 
fore adding the water the sides and ends of the 
box should be filled with good soil, brought 
from the woods if possible. The edges around 
the bowl should be cover- 
ed with mats of mosses, 
Mitchella with its red ber- 
ries, or any other hardy 
plants which flourish in 
moist’ places. A few rock 
ferns of a small size can 
be introduced with good 
effect. The Partridge-ber- 
ry, or Checker-berry, and 
the Prince’s-Pine are of a 
beautiful habit of growth, 
especially the Partridge- 
berry, which is more of a 
shrub than the Mitchella, 
and in winter, having red 
leaves and berries inter- 
mingled with the green 
leaves, is very beautiful. 
When the small plants are 
arranged, room must be 
left for branches of hem- 
lock boughs with the 
small cones upon them, 
or, if these are not readi- 
ly obtainable, white-pine 
branches may be used with 
excellent effect. With care 
in the arrangement, thus 
you have a miniature forest with a pond, and if 
placed before a window the light will be charm- 
ingly reflected through the branches. It can 
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be used as a small aquarium, if the bowl is | 


jJarge, and care is taken to change the water 
daily by opening the orifice through the bowl 
and box. One can vary this window garden, 
and in its possibility of variety consists its 
greatest charm. It is invaluable where there is 
an invalid child in the family who can not seek 
amusement out of doors. Children can place 
for their amusement toy houses and animals 
among the trees, and even the pebbles, in their 
changing colors, as the light or the shadow 
passes over them, are attractive. 

If it is necessary to protect this garden from 
dust, place four sticks in the corners of the box, 
of a hight to come above the trees, and keep a 
light curtain to throw over while sweeping. 

As one has opportunity, it is well to collect a 
few roots of Hepatica, or Liver-leaf, and some 
Violet roots; place them in the cellar, and in 
February add them to the garden, and they will 
blossom more than a month in advance of those 
in the woods. Those who have English violets 
can always take them up when budded, and they 
will blossom in the house, and they can then be 
returned to the ground to grow through the sum- 
mer, They are not injured at all thereby, as 
they multiply by underground runners. To 








this kind of hardy window garden one can at 
any time make additions and alterations. If 
one set of trees begin to drop their leaves, an- 
other and different set is casily added at 
pleasure, 
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Laying Out Flower-Beds. 
—__—_——— 

Winter is the proper season for planning gar- 
den improvements, and it is well to put one’s 
ideas upon paper in order that they may be 
properly considered and discussed. For masses 
of flowers, beds cut in the lawn are most effec- 
tive, but if one wishes to grow a large collec- 
tion of flowers fhere must be borders or beds of 
some kind. If circumstances restrict toa simple 
straight border, very well, accept the situation 
and let the beauty and variety of its contents so 
evgross the attention of the spectator that he 
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LAYING OUT FLOWER-BEDS. 


will not consider the kind of bed in which they 
are grown. It is a puzzling problem to lay out 
a flower-garden for a miscellaneous collection. 
The elaborate patterns given in the journals and 
works upon horticulture are only effective when 
carried out in masses of color. A flower-gar- 
den for a lover of flowers—one who regards his 
plants as individuals, and not as parts of a mass 
of red, yellow, or blue—should be so planned 
that the beds can be accessible from ail sides, 
and not inconveniently wide. 

We give an illustration of a garden plan sent 
by Miss Kate Hitchcock, of Jefferson Co., IIl., 
in which the forms are aljl angular, and we hope 
at another time to present other designs. In all 
designs of this kind there are two troublesome 
elements, the paths and the edgings. It is 
about as much trouble to keep the walks in 
ordér as it is the beds, and unless they are well 
kept the whole design will have a slip-shod 
look, Where good gravel can be obtained— 
gravel that will pack—the walks can be kept in 
order with comparatively little labor, but this is 
not generally to be had, and perhaps the next 
best thing is some of the different asphalts. 
Grass edgings look well, but they require great 
care to keep them in order. Box is not avail- 
able in northern localities, but where it will 
stand the winters, it answers well, if kept prop- 
erly clipped, and is re-set when it becomes too 








old. Bricks set on end are often used, but we 
hold them, at Jeast in our light soil, an abomi- 
nation. Having a lot of spare bricks, we last 
spring used them to edge some beds, and have 
been quite dissatisfied with them ever since. 
Some tiles are made expressly for edging, but 
never having tried them we can not say how 
they will answer. Boards are sometimes used 
upon the margins of beds, but these are too per- 
ishable. The cheap, handsome, easily put down 
and easily cared for edging, live or otherwise, is 
among the things hoped for by garden workers. 





Defense against the ‘Elements. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ee 

The hurricane on the night of the 14th of 
November last, forcibly reminded me of the dis- 
aster and destruction that similar gales had many 
years ago inflicted on our sashes and green- 
house structures, and the simple means at that 
time discovered to render hot-bed or cold-frame 
sashes, in particular, secure from blowing 
off. The method of constructing frames in use 
for many years has been to simply rest the ends 
of a six-foot sash on the edges of two boards 
running parallel, dispensing entirely with the 
rafter-bar. Sashes so placed will stand any or- 
dinary wind in safety, but in case of extraordi- 
nary gales they are in great danger of being 
blown off. After trying various expedients, we 
found that the simplest and quickest was to 
have wedges made, about six inches Jong, ta- 
pering from an inch square at one end, to a point 
at the other. These, when driven in between 
every 15 or 20 sashes, tightens them so that they 
are entirely secure from any gale. 

The weather predications made at Washing- 
ton, are now so generally correct that it is well 
to heed their warning. On the-day preceding 
the night of the gale of the 14th, a red flag 
hung from the signal station, in Broadway, New 
York, warning all who knew the signal of the 
coming danger. Had your correspondent seen 
that flag flying and known its import, it would 
have saved him and a dozen men the unpleas- 
ant and even dangerous duty of securing hun- 
dreds of sashes in the darkness and drenching 
rain. We are now at the season when we have 
to fight another and often treacherous foe, 
“Jack Frost,” in our greenhouses. When the 
thermometer indicates but a few degrees above 
the freezing point, while the flues or hot-water 
pipes are strained to their utmost and yet fail 
to defend the tender plants from his ravages, 
an excellent expedient is to dash water on 
the flue or pipes. Do not put the water upon 
the hottest part of the flue, as it may crack it, 
but at points where it is hot enough to rapidly 
convert the water into steam. The steam flies 
to the glass, and condenses in the form of 
ice on its under surface, so as to cover up 
many a efevice through which the cold pene- 
trates, besides rendering the glass itself a worse 
conductor by the hoar-frost lining. We have 
often resorted to this expedient with most satis- 
factory results, in cases where our heating ap- 
paratus was insufficient. 
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Look To THE LABELS.—However familiar 
one may be with his own collection of fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs, we hold it to be his 
duty to have all properly Jabeled. We should 
endeavor to spare our successors the annoy- 
ances that attend the possession of trees and 
shrubs without names. On mild winter days 
Jabels may be looked after, and such as are not 
sufficiently fresh to last another year renewed. 
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A Bit of the Sub-Tropical. 


——_—— 


For some years the English horticultural 
journals have had much to say about sub-tropi- 
cal gardening, and last spring Mr. Robinson 
brought out a book exclusively devoted to the 
subject. We have had several inquiries as to 
what is meant by sub-tropical gardening, and 
we do not wonder, as the name is not a happily 
chosen one. Like the absurd term “foli- 
age-plants,” sub-tropical gardening has been 
adopted into our horticultural literature, and 
however inappropriate, it is likely to remain 
there. Mr. Robinson very concisely and accu- 
rately defines it as “beauty of form in the 
flower-garden.”” It is producing pleasing effects 
by the use of plants of striking habit or. pecu- 
liar character of foliage, in either a single speci- 
men or in groups. Flowers and color are sec- 
ondary considerations—beauty of form is the 
chief thing sought after. Almost every one has 
admired a fine specimen of the Castor-oil plant. 
There is a luxuriance of growth, a breadth of 
foliage of an attractive form, and an altogether 
unusual air and port about the plant, that arrest 
the attention of the most indifferent observer. 
There are a great many other plants, large and 
small, hardy and tender, that please the lover 
of the beautiful in form equally with the Castor- 
oil plant. Itis the use of plants of this kind 
that the term sub-tropical gardening is intended 
to express. Those who have greenhouses and 
conseryatories can employ a large number of 
tender things to decorate their grounds during 
summer, but the great majority must confine 
their attempts at ornamentation of this kind to 
those annual plants that can be raised from seed 
each year, or to those the rents of which can be 
kept in the cellar with 
the potatoes and carrots. 
Our efforts in the past 
summer in the sub- 
tropical .ine ‘were con- 
fined to two beds, of the 
simplest kind, yet so ef- 
fective as to be a con- 
stant source of enjoy- 
ment. One was a bed 
of cannas, about ten feet 
across, and filled with a 
number of varieties, pre- 
senting foliage of vari- 
ous shades of green, and 
running into blackish 
purple. A splendid ef- 
fect was produced, not 
only in form but in 
color. The roots of the 
cannas can be easily 
kept through the winter, 
and they are plants that 
one never tires of. The 
other bed was an oval, 
which -was planted with- 
out much forethought, 
but which proyed to be 
the pride of our grounds. 
Late last spring we saw 
at a florist’s a lot of ne- 
glected tubers of Cala- 
dium esculentum, which he was very glad to 
have taken off his hands; these were planted 
along the outer line of the oval. A friend in 
Africa had sent us some seeds, and, among 
others, those of the Castor-oil plant. Thinking 
that these might possibly prove different from 
our ordinary forms of Rucinus (which they did 
not), they were started with others in a hot-bed, 








The glory of this bed departed with the frosts. 
The Caladium roots were put in a warm room 
to dry off, and the Castor-oils went to the muck 





and when the weather became warm cnough, 
two of the strongest plants were set in the ov: al. 
At first, the Caladiums had it all their own way, 
but at length the Ricinus got ahead, and how 
the two together did grow! The bed was a 





POD OF “ SEA-BEAN.’’—(DMucuna urens.) 


daily wonder. There were the great elephant’s- 
ear-like leaves of the Caladium, and the beau- 
tiful crimped and rayed leaves of the Castor-oil 
plant, each striving to look more “sub-tropical” 
than the other. Our artist has given a view of 
this bed, which we merely present as an exam- 
ple of what may be done with very little outlay. 


SUB-TROPICAL GROUP, 


heap, and the bed was made ready for bulbs. 
It is well to begin even thus early to think 
over our successes and our failures, and make 








plans for another year. We can heartily ad- 
vise our friends to try a bit of the sub-tropical. 





“‘Sea-Beans ”--‘* Asses’-Eyes,”’ 
es 

Several of our friends who have passed the 
winter in Florida have brought home interesting 
seeds, which they procured under the name of 
“ Sea-Beans,” they having been told by the 
Floridians that they were the product of some 
marine plant. Mr. B. F. Stevens, of San Augus- 
tine, sent us some months ago specimens by 
mail, with the following account of them: “ They 
are found all along the coast of Florida after 
the north-east storms in September, October, 
and November. Thousands of them were col- 
lected last fall, and quite a little trade was car- 
ried on by the sale of them to Northern visitors. 
They will take a good polish, and good spcci- 
mens are used as ornaments. We have had 
several debates as to what they are and where 
they come from. Some are of the opinion that 
they grow on trees, others claim that they grow 
in the water, eitlier in the Atlantic or Amazon.” 
These seeds are the product of a vine, Mucuna 
urens, that grows 
in the various West 
Indian islands and 
tropical America. 
The vine has 
somewhat the ap- 
pearance of the 
Hyacinth Bean 
(Dolichos Lablab), 
frequently _culti- 
vated as an orna- 
mental climber. The flowers are yellow, 
and are succeeded by short, broad pods, which 
are roughened by transverse ridges, as shown in 
the engraving. These pods are externally 
clothed with brownish barbed hairs, which 
penetrate the skin with the greatest ease, and 
produce an intolerable 
itching. These hairs are 
the Cowhage (vulgarly 
Cow-itch) of the drug- 
stores, which is pro- 
duced by this species 
and a closely related 
one. The seeds, which 
are shown in the en- 
graving of the average 
size, are double convex. 
These convex surfaces 
are slightly roughened, 
and of a dark, chestnut- 
brown color, which to- 
wards the edges sud- 
denly becomes very 
light, and presents the 
appearance of a distinct 
yellowish-brown mar- 
gin. The two convex 
surfaces are joined by a 
black band, which ex- 
tends nearly around the 
seed. The seed is sus- 
ceptible of a handsome 
polish. The specimens 
that we have seen have 
been polished by the 
use Of a file and glass, 
followed by fine emery- 
paper and flour of emery 
and oil. . The French inhabitants of the West 
Indies call the seed Gilde bourrique, tie Eye 
of the Jackass. These beans are carried by 
the ocean currents from some other shore and 
thrown upon that of Florida, where their ap- 
pearance naturally gives rise to the conjecture 
that they grow upon some plant in the sea. 
None of the proper marine plants bear seeds. 
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Sewing-Machine Accessories. 
eo 
A sewing-machine, of whatever make, is a won- 
der of mechanical skill. These ingenious machines 
have called out a number of accessories, some of 
which display almost as much ingenuity as the 
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Fig, 1—BASKET.FOR SEWING-MACHINE. 


sewing-machine itself. Several of these inventions 
have been purchased by the makers of the different 
machines, and there are still others, some of which 
are very convenient attachments to a machine that 
must be purchased separately and of outside par- 
ties. We figure some of these devices that have 
been used in the families of our associates, and 
found useful. There are several besides these. 
Basket for Holding Work.—This is a handsome 
wicker-basket, made with hooks, which allow it to 
be hung to the cast-iron frame that supports the 
machine, as is shown in fig. 1, where it is attached 
to the frame of a Wilcox & Gibbs machine. 
Thread- Cutier.—A small blade in a plated guard 
is attached to the machine, as shown at <A, figure 2, 
where it is shown upon a Singer machine. It is 
always at hand ready to cut a thread whenever 
required, and is so completely guarded that there 
is no danger of accidentally cutting the fingers. 
Casters.—A sewing-machine should stand firm 
while in use, and yet it is often a great convenience 
to be able to move it from place to place. We give 
in figures 3 and 5 illustrations of Sargent & Co.’s 
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Fig. 2.—THREAD-CUTTER. 


casters, attached to a Wheeler & Wilson machine. 
These casters may be quickly thrown in and out 
of gear at will. Upon two of the legs are casters 


which only receive the weight of the machine when 
it is tipped, and at other times do not interfere 


. 


with its steadiness. Attached to the iron frame, 
and at the opposite end of the machine, is a caster 
of such construction that when that end of the 
table is lifted the jointed caster falls into position, 
and the joint is caught and made solid. This tip- 
ping also brings the weight of the machine upon 
the other two casters, and be- ’ 
ing supported thus upon three | 
rollers is readily moved about. 
The long caster is readily un- ¢ 
shipped, and the machine 
placed on a firm foundation 
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| marker is laid upon the plate * 





by a very simple movement. 

The Tuck-Marker.—This is 
an ingenious appendage to a 
machine, invented by H. C. 
Goodrich, and isased in sew- 
ing tucks. While sewing one 
tuck it marks the material in 
such a manner as to serve as a 
guide in sewing the next. The 


of the machine, and the wire 
A is attached by aslide insuch 
amanner that it is moved by 
the needle. At each motion 
of the needle the end of this 
wire is brought in contact 
with the part B. . The curved 
end of B hasa notch in it, which 
strikes upon a sharp ridge immediately below it. 
The cloth passes between this ridge and B, which 
has a slight motion, and as the-needle moves is 
struck with a blow from A, which indents the cloth 
sufficiently to make a mark which serves as a guide 





Fig. 
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got—such help from outside to see my particular 






3.—CASTERS ON MACHINE AT REST. 








faults and failings—I dare say the process would 
have hurt me “awfully.” In the criticism she 
received there was truth of a kind most wholesome 
for her to take to heart, if she would only believe 
it true, and if it had been given with more of a 
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One great 
drawback to its efficacy was the fact that it was 
given in the presence of others. 

Is it not a pity that any of us should grow up, 
with such immoderate love of approbation that we 


fellow-feeling for human weakness. 








in sewing the next tuck. An adjustable scale al- 
lows the marks to be made at any desired distance. 
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Home Topics. 
e BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Famity Criticism.—What a good thing it would 
be if we each had the “ giftie”’ ‘to see ourselves 





as ithers see us”! What an excellent thing if we 
were only willing to see our- er 
selves as others see us! ‘‘ We 
don’t know ourselves." This 
used to be the frequent remark 
of a person who considered it 
abuse never to be forgiven if 
any one frankly undertook to 
set a fault of his in clear light 
before him, A young woman 
once came to claim my sym- 
pathy on account oftheabusive 
criticism a mutual acquaint- 
ance had given her. Her 
wounded feelings distressed 
me at first, but as she gave me 
the report, and I saw how 
clearly her inveterate mental 
vices had been bared before 
her, I forgot her present pain 
and exclaimed: “I wish some 
one would give me such a talk- 
ing to!’’ She looked at me 
in utter astonishment, and 
said: ‘*Then you think the 
criticism a just one?” What 
could I say? Thesuffering girl had been wounded 
again, in the house of her friends, and nothing I 
could ever say would heal the smart. 

Though I was honest at the time in wishing I 
could haye such a good lashing as that girl had 


can not endure a word of disapproval—so tender 
in our self-esteem that we can not live happily 


-with those who do not feed us upon some sort of 


flattery ?. In my opinion, over-praise and over-blame 
both tend to produce these unlovely characters. 

A child is to be pitied for its faults, and should 
be helped to overcome them. To reproach it for 
its inherited defects of temperament is unreason- 
able. Itis cruel. Just so in our treatment of the 
moral failings of the members of society. The 





Fig. 5.—CASTERS ON MACHINE READY TO MOVE. 


same “old Adam” is in us all to some extent, 60 


we may as well 


‘“* Let a mournful fellow-feeling 
Temper all with love.” 
It would be well to deal with the faults of those 
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who are under our care with enekasbured inital. 
néss. Children will bear our corrections better, 
and get more benefit from them, if given privately. 
They will understand—will dimly feel, if they can 
not clearly see—that we wish to spare pain; that 
we have no wish to disgrace them in the esteem of 
others, but aim to assist them in overcoming a 
bad habit, or in preventing the forming of one. 

I was going te’speak of another kind of criticism 
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Fig. 1.—CUT-PAPER TOY. 


—fault-finding. It is quite too common in families, 
especially with regard to food.. No doubt every 
kind of food is capable of being prepared in per- 
fection. No one but the cook—no one, indeed, but 
a cook who has the care of young children—can 
realize how many are the drawbacks to the attain- 
ment of one’s ideal in the preparation of a meal. 
It should be expected that sometimes the meat will 
be scorched or the bread slack-baked, even where 
there are no small children to break up one’s plans 
for good dinners. The housekeeper need not be 
reminded of each unpleasant fact in respect to her 
short-comings ; but she ought not to be hurt by a 
sympathetic remark on the, subject. She ought 
not.to expect that the members of her family will 
be absolutely blind to her failures, and fly into hys- 
terics at any mention of them. In this matter the 
children of a family will usually follow the exam- 
ple of the ‘paternal head.’? Persons who have 
been trained to be as polite at home as they are 
abroad are comparatively free from fault-finding in 
the family. A meddlesome, dictatorial spirit is to 
be avoided always; but the heart upon which the 
3] law of love is written can not help looking upon 
“the things of others” with neighborly interest. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” 

Curtine PaPer Toys.—Children find wonderful 
“pleasure in the use of scissors. Give them some- 





































Fig. 2.—cuT-PAPER TOY. 


thing that it is lawful to eut, or they will probably 
cut off their eye-lashes or front locks of hair, or 
seallop their own little frocks. At first they cut 
for the pure pleasure of cutting, but soon they 
want to “make something.’’ Paper-cutting is one 
of the eccupations of the Kindergarten. Good 
Froebel! No observant mother needs to be assured 


we knew what the noeuntinns of the iadergerten 
were, paper-cutting had become a fayorite em- 
ployment at our house. 

“Tam going to cut something peatty for you,” 

said a young auntie in our househole to a three- 
year-old boy who was whining over some disap- 
pointment. She folded a square piece of paper, 
and after cutting it for afew minutes, unfolded a 
form of beauty that seemed quite marvelous to 
the child. “There, sir! That is a toy for you,” 
said she, giving it to him. Now the boy cuts pret- 
tier “toys’’ than she ever showed him. Until 
very lately he expected some one to mark them for 
him, but now he does the whole alone. I am de- 
lighted to see the little fingers learning care and 
precision in following the marks exactly with the 
scissors. Habits of industry will come from such 
employment, as well as from any other, better than 
from work that is hated. Are not children some- 
times made indolent by parents who think that 
“ good children” are those that “keep still”? most 
of the time, and seold children for getting into 
mischief, but provide no pleasant occupation for 
the natural activities of childhood ? 

In the Kindergarten, paper-cutting is scientifically 
taught, step by step, until the results are very 
beautiful. The children are helped to mount their 
cuttings on Bristol-board, and give them as presents 
to others. If I could be a whole mother to each of 
my children, I would try to carry out the Kinder- 
garten course exactly; but I would try still more 
to put each child into’a genuine ‘‘ garten”’ as soon 
as it was three years old. As it is (I am not repin- 
ing) I ean be only a fraction of a mother to each 
child, and, like most mothers, I have to devise ways 
and means to keep my children out of my way! 

Half a dozen ‘‘toys,”? doubled and marked, will 














Fig. 5.—rr¢s. 1 AND 2 FOLDED AND MARKED. 
keep a child busy and happy a good while. For 
the benefit of those who have had no experience 
in this line, and who do not get my meantn¢g clearly, 
I give a few examples. Better ones can be found 
in Weiber’s ‘‘ Paradise of Childhood.” The first 
ones should be very simple. The fortunate ‘ kin- 
der’’ who cut paper in their “‘garten’’ have soft, 
colored paper to work with. My children use most 
the wrappers that come around newspapers. 

Corn BrEAD.—Let me tell you how grandma 
made some corn bread that was pronounced ‘ per- 
fect”? not long ago. She had no kind of milk for 
mixing. She just scalded the sifted meal thor- 
oughly, mixing it quite soft with nothing but water 
and a little salt. She steamed it two hours, and 
then baked it one hour. A little wheat flour was 
stirred in. Graham would have been better. 
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Children’s Dresses. 


ee 
Mrs. J. W. T. writes: I have often seen the chil- 
dren of parents in moderate circumstances more 
neatly, prettily, and more comfortably dressed than 
the children of the rich. This is due in some 
measure to the fact that those who have just enough 
means get materials that are warm and durable 
both in fabric and color; while those who have a 
plenty of money will load their children with finery. 
I don’t like to see-a child dressed up so much, and 
so conscious of it, that all the simplicity and inno- 
cence of childhood is lost. Though, again, there 
are children whom no amount of dress can spoil— 
they wear it as naturally as a rose its bloom. 
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that he was acquainted with live children. Before 








I haye just been making a pretty dress for my 








‘little girl out of two ohhh: she had puigrewa: One 
dress was a striped brown and drab mohair; the 
other a handsome red and black all-wool plaid, 
which latter I took for trimming. I put bias shoul- 
der-pieces and strips dewn the sleeves, around the 
wrists, and under the arms, and a band around the 
waist—apparently for ornament, but actually for ' 
the purpose of making the brown dress large 
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A CHILD’S DRESS MADE OUT OF Two 


enough. Icut out the linings by a pattern that 
fitted the child nicely, taking the precaution to 
leave the buttons and button-holes in the back in- 
tact, and make the enlargement on the opposite 
side, under the arm and around the~shoulder. As 
three inches had been turned in at the time of mak- 
ing the skirt in the first place, I had merely to trim 





| on the leg. 





| attends standing over an ordinary table. 





it with two bias folds of the plaid, one somewhat 

wider than the other. 
Nothing adds more to the 

child than well-fitting shoes, 


neat appearance of a 
and stockings smooth 
It is impossible to keep stockings 
smooth with the old-fashioned garter without hin- 
dering the proper circulation of the blood. i 
make a garter for my children which is used very 
generally by parents in cities, but may not have 
been thought of by mothers in some parts of the 
country. It is made as follows: Take two strips 
of broad elastic, each four inches in length. In- 
sert two of the ends together in a calico end large 
enough to allow a button-hole to be made. Keep 
the other two ends separate, and finish them off in 
the same way with a button-hole in each. There 
must be a button on the corset or waist under thre 
arm, and two buttons on each stecking. Any one 
would know how to put them on, and there is no 
danger of the stocking being wrinkled, while the 
blood has free course. 








— to 


A Convenient Cutting-Board. 








The board here figured is nothing new, but it is 
not in near as general use as it would be were it 














LAP-CUTTING BOARD. 






better known. A lady of our acquaintance who 
recently had one made, now wonders how she ever 
did without one. It is madé to hold in the lap, and 
with a semicireular place cut out to accommodate 
is to the body. This board will be found very con- 
venient in cutting and fitting work for the sewing 
machine, as it can be used without the fatigue that 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
PPP LPLP PPP LPP PL IPP DPD IBD 
She Doctor’s New Wear’s Word. 


Hurrah !. boys; and hurrah! girls, too, for girls below 
a certain age—I don’t know exactly what it is—hurrah 
as well as boys. There is my niece Alice, who a 
few years ago was half a Fourth-of-July celebration, 
she made so much noise; but since her mother was ill 
she has been a demure little house body. But that is 
not what I starféd ‘to 
say. Did all of you, 
boys and girls both, see 
my proposition last 
month? There are 
probably so many new 
youngsters that I shall 
have to briefly repeat 
it. I offered for the 
best map made by any 
boy or girl of the place 
on which he or she 
lives, $5 in meney; for 
the next best, Hearth 
and. Home for 1872, 
equal to $3 ; and for the 
third best, the Agricul- 
turést for 1872, equal to 
$1.50. More particulars 
are given in December, 
isti. It will do you all 
a great deal of good to 
try, and it will be very 
pleasant to have a great 
many of our boys and 
girls all working to- 
gether on the same 
thing. I have some 
other premiums in 
view, but let us get 
through with this first. 
The time fer this pre- 
mium will be up Feb- 
ruary ist; that is, all competing maps must reach me 
on or before that date. Let us have all hands wide 
awake, and go in for a happy new year, not only now 
while the year is young, but every month, and all 
through to the ead. 


The Snow-Birds. 

Hurrah for winter! Is there not ice for skating, and 
snow for sleighing and sledding, and no end of fun for 
boys and girls generally ? Then, isn’t it fine to look from 
the window and see the snow come sifting down so 





n WHIFPOOR-WILL ” 
422.—IMustrated Rebus.—This, when made out, will be 
found to be a maxim which is none the worse for being a 
rhymed one. 


silently? As we look out there is nota living thing to 
be seen. Ah! yes there is; there come the snow-birds— 
the merry little fellows. They have been hiding long 
enough in the edge of the woods, and now that snow has 
come they flit about, and give their little chirp to an- 
nounce that they, too, have come. There is something 
very pleasant about these birds—they like to be neigh- 








borly, and come about the house, but they usually put off 
making their calls until the snow has come. It may be 
that, like some other visitors, they come for what they 
can get—and we will not disappoint them. Let us open 
the window and throw out a few crumbs or seeds. It is 
a pleasure to see the cunning airs of the little fellows as 
they pick up the food. These birds have good memories, 
and will be likely to come again to-morrow, and if we 
throw out food every day we can daily enjoy looking at 
them. ‘“ Where do they go in summer?’’—We thought 
you would ask that question. They go off for a little 





SNOW-BIRDS. 


quiet housekeeping, some to the mountains, and others, 
the majority, go very far north, where they find suitable 
retreats where they can build their nests and raise their 
young. In autumn the snow-birds make their way south- 
ward. What a journey it must be for these bits of birds 
to flap their tiny wings for hundreds of miles! There is 
scarcely any other bird found in so many parts of the 
country as this. Our boys and girls in the Gulf States, 
as well as those away up in Canada, can make its ac- 
quaintance. When they first arrive from the north they 
stay in the woods, as they there find sufficient food; 
later they may be seen around the barn-yard, where they 
follow the fowls, and pick up the little bits that the 
larger birds have overlooked; and when cold weather 
fairly sets in, they then come about the house, apparently 
knowing that there must be some kind-hearted boy or 
girl there, ready to give them a little food. 

’ 


The Game of ‘* Succotash.°’’ 





Our young folks at home have been kept wide-awake 


many evenings by the new game of Succotash. As every 
boy and girl ought to know, Succotash has two parts— 
viz., beans and corn. It is best in learning the game to 
commence with the first part, deans—in this way: All 
the players being seated, one begins by counting * one,” 
his next right-hand neighbor says “two,” the next 
‘three,’ and soon, until “‘ sever’ is reached, but instead 
of saying ‘‘ seven” the player says ‘‘deans.’” Then keep 
right on counting, each naming his proper number in 
turn, ‘eight,’ ‘‘nine,” ‘ten,’ etc., until “ fourteen ;” 
but say ‘‘ beans*’ instead of fourteen. Go on again, say- 
ing ‘‘ beans” instead of ‘‘ seventeen,” or ‘* twenty-one,” 
or ‘“twenty-seven.”’ In other words, the rule of the 
game is: ‘‘ Beans” is to be said instead of seven or any 
multiple or compound of seven. Of course, when 
seventy is reached it will be ‘‘ beans” all the way 
through, with “* beans, beans*’ for seventy-seven. Who- 
ever fails to say ‘‘ beans” in the right place, or says it at 
a wrong number, is “‘ out,’’ and the others play on, until 
allare out. The counting is continued up to “ eighty- 
four,” then begins at one again. 

When “beans” are mastered, begin with ‘ corn,” 
using it wherever ‘‘nine’’ occurs, or any multiple or 
compound of nine, and continue the counting up to one 
hundred and eight. 

Next try and mix them, for “Succotash;* naming 
“beans” and “corn” in all the right places at the sev- 
ens, nines, etc. Be sure and call out “ succotash” at 
twenty-seven, because it is a multiple of nine and also a 
compound of seven ; at forty-nine, which is a multiple of 
seven and a compound of nine, and at any other number 
where these parts both occur as multiples or compounds. 
To play the game lively, without mistakes, will require 








quick thinking and careful speaking. The game can be 
varied by using any other numbers, and those who have 
had hard work to remember the multiplication table will 
find it a capital exercise to fix the figures in mind so that 
they will stay in their places. 





Something about Games. 


Who invents games, and where do they come from ? 
How do boys and girls all over the country seem to know 
the same games? And, as far as out-door games are 
concerned, the boys all 
know exactly when the 
proper time comes for 
them. That boy who 
would play marbles in 
top time, or fly a kite 
in the season of hop- 
Scotch, would be look- 
ed upon by his fellows 
asaninny. We wonder 
who fixed the times ané 
seasons for games, and 
how do boys know 
when they come 
around? Perhaps it is 
because it is so long 
since we were a boy. 
Well, never mind that. 
We wanted to say @ 
word about social in- 
door games, which are 
much more timely just 
now. We believe in 
innocent games, and 
take as much enjoy- 
ment in playing them 
as the veriest boy or 
girl of you all. We 
nearly laughed the but- 
tons off of our vener- 
able vest over the mis- 
takes that we made at 
the game of Succotash, 
described elsewhere. These games have a good influence 
in sharpening one’s wits and strengthening the memory. 
But that is only incidental. We do not play them for 
that, but for the fun that there ts in them—for the genial, 
jolly laughter they bring. We notice, by the way, that in 
games we follow the way of the world, and see the mis- 
takes of others much quicker than we do our own. 
Now, there are games all over the country that seem to 
be unknown outside of a particular locality. Let us try 
and bring the good ones out, so that all the boys and 
girls can enjoy them. If a game is played at your home 
that you think is not generally known, just write it out 





423.— Word Puzele.—Here are several cats. There is 
the cat sepulchral, and the one found in the Sunday- 
school; and there is the cat to be avoided, and the one 
that you like to have with you in the library. Indeed, 
we may say there is a concatenation of cats. 


for us, and if it seems to us desirable we shall be glad to 
tell all the rest about it. There are books of games, but 
we never saw one that contained them all, and there’muzist 
be many unpublished ones known to our young readeip. 


i 
Pere ete? 
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Teaching Zip to 
Read. 


Master Phil is much like other 
boys we have seen—he is not con- 
tented with any one thing fora 
very long while. He had a short 
time ago a military turn, and beat 
his toy drum until all in the house 
hoped it might burst. The mar- 
tial fever gave way to an educa- 
tional one, and the drum and 
wooden soldiers are put aside for 
the book with large letters. Phil 
has recently mastered his A, B, 
C’s, and being already in a-b, 
ab’s, he thinks that he knows so 
much that he is qualified to teach. 
The only available pupil is the 
dog Zip, who is made to come to 
school. Master Phil does not 
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seem to be making much progress 
as a teacher, and Zip does not 
promise well asascholar. Prob- 
ably Phil thinks his pupil fright- 
ened by the great A B in the book, 
but we can see that the dog has 
his attention taken from his 














studies in a manner for which we 
can pardon him. We have seen 
boys at schooi quite as inattentive 
to their books as Zip appears to 
be, and without anything like as 
good an excuse. Very likely if 
the school-mistress would give 
her evidence, she has found it 
almost as difficult to fix Master 
Phil’s attention upon his book as 
he now finds it difficult to engage 
his pupil studying in the sim- 
plest elements of learning. 


How Minnie Washes 
Dishes. 


Minnie Wiley, a little girl of 
eleven, writes us a letter to tell 
how she washes dishes. That is 
right. We like to have our boys’ 
and girls tell us how they do 
things, and we hope that there 
are a great many of our girls who, 
like Minnie, take enongh interest 
in washing dishes to try and do 
it right. Remember that dishes 
have to be washed in most families 
three times a day, and somebody 
has to doit. What a pleasure it will be to be able to do 
this so nicely that mother is willing to allow you to re- 
lieve her of this portion of her labors! Minnie says: 
“First I scrape the dishes and stack them up very 
neatly; then I remove them to the pantry table, close to 
the sink and to the cupboard, into which I can easily 
place them as I wash and wipe them. First I wash my 
glass, then the spoons, then the cups, and so on. Then 
I place the spoons in the spoon-stand, for mother says it 
is not right to put spoons with knives. Then I put the 
knives and forks into the knife-box, and also the cooking 
spoons and ladle. Then I wash out my dish-pan and 
cloth, and hang them up te dry.” 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
CHARADE. 


My first, when connected with good, is a treasure, 
You love it, and gratitude glows in the mind. 
My second’s restricted to limit and measure, 
Ingeniously fitted to loose or to bind. 
My whole, as a station, you can not admire ; 
My second’s his care, whilst too many, distressed 
Beneath his coercion, would gladly retire, 
Seek other retreats, and feel inwardly blest. 
F. H. C. 
OMISSIONS. 
Omit my 3, 4, and I am a gift. 
Omit my 3, 5, 6, and I am a reptile. 
Omit my-1, 2, 3, 6, and Lam either adverb or preposi- 
tion. 
Omit my 1, 2, 4, 6, and I am either adverb, conjunction, 
or interjection. 
My whole is a city in the United States. 
iam, P. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1, Aninsect. 2%. Variety. 3. A box. 4. Part ofaship. 
A. M. Nacev. 
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Nay 
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GRAMMATICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 45 letters. 
My 1, 5, 20, 27, 10, is a preposition. 
My 18, 12, 28, 10, 25, is an adjective. 
My 14, 15, 24, 25, is a conjunction. 
My 7%, 20, 35, 39, is an adjective. 
My 35, 2, 32, 8, is a preposition. 
My 6, 19, 39, is a conjunction. 
My 29, 36, is a preposition. 
My 5, 9, 17, 25, 8, 45, is an adjective. 
My 14, 44, 23, 11, 28, is an accident of the verb. 
My 40, 35, 41, 30, is a part of speech. 
My 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 33, is an accident of the noun. 
My 16, 17, is a pronoun. 
My 4, 37, 25, is a noun. 
My 25, 26, 21, 32, isa noun. 
My 31, 22, 7, is a noun. 
My 13, 34, is a verb. 
My whole is one of the rules of Syntax. 
CLARENCE CLIFFORD. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in eindow but ‘tis not in house. 
My next is in 7a¢ but it is not in mouse. 
My third is in cow but it is not in calf. 
My fourth’s in the médd/e but ’tisn’t in half. 
My fifth is in water but *tis not in milk. 
My sixth is in damask but it is not in silk. 
My seventh is in Advert but *tis not in Joe. 
My eighth is in vain but *tis not in snow. 
My ninth is in many but *tis not in one. 
My whole is an animal very well known. 
C. L. 8. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Guides this sin. 
%. O! I print a paper. 
8. Grim Lane. 
9, C., send once. 
10. Clamps on Chemist. 


. Ben, clip a pail. 
Cane nut cones. 
. Canny trial. 
Ruin poet tunes. 
. Idiots run us. 


G ZIP TO READ.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurést, 
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PI. 
Drugslags sauce hetir now nutformiscs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
DECAPITATIONS.—1. Chair, hair. 2. Pear, ear. 3. Rill, 
ill. 

Cross-Worp.—4. Geranium. 
ANAGRAMS.—5. 


8. Paterson. 


Westchester. 6. Be- 
9. Sparta. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
loochistan. %. Minneapolis. 
10. Dresden. 

Puzz.E.—11. Sling, ling, gin, in. 

NuMERICAL Entama.—12. Massachusetts. 

CHARADE.—13. History. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—14. Traper, tapir. 15, Base, bass. 
16. Principal, principle. 1%. Liar, lyre. 18. Beech, 
beach. 19. Hail, hale. 20. Wheat, heat, eat, at, t (tea). 

Pr.—21, A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 

Puzz_E PicturE.—Turn the picture upside down and 
see how cosily the cats are sitting on the little mat. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H. Ido not‘ write for the New York Observer.” 
I do “write every week for the Hearth and Home.”’ 

Dotty. It is sufficient to write the answer without 
writing out the whole enigma as published. 

Morris P. 8. Yes, you were quite right. 

liarry 8. There is so little change made in the old 
‘““M T craie”’ puzzle you send, that we can scarcely call 
it original. 

Hessa M. W. Ifyou will compare your answers, dear, 
with those published in this number, you can see for 
yourself whether you were right or not. See remarks to 
Dolly. 

Of several communications I take no notice, because I 
can not tell whether they are intended for the Agrécultu- 
vist or for Hearth and Home. 

Glad to hear from Mrs. H. J. N. and F. W. H., 8. H. B., 
W. H., Jr., Blue-Bird, and Charlie D. §. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to F. W. IL, A. IL, R. 8. 
Isbester, Harry 8., W. H. C., and Alpha, 
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A Favorite. New England 
Security. 


To all seeking absolute safety for their iavest- 
ments, rather than high rates of interest (which very rarely 
accompany each other), we confidently recommend the 
joint sinking fund bonds of the three corporations com- 
posing the Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburg Trunk Railroad Line, the most émportant link in 
aline shorter by more than Fifty Miles than any other be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Sea-board, and having a 
Local Business more than sufficient to pay operating €- 
penses and all interest obligations, in addition to the im- 
mense Through Traffic which must be attracted to Me 
Shortest Line and Easiest Grades. As a route for Tourists 
and Pleasure Travel, this road has no equalon the Amer- 
ican Continent. 

The road is nearly completed for one half the entére dis- 
tance, at a cost considerably below the original estimates ; 














Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES — printed in 
Two Colors, on superb TINTED PAPER. 
Four HundredEngravings of Flow- 
ers, Plants, and Vegetables, with De- 
scriptions, and TWO COLORED PLATES. 
Directions and Plans for making Walks, Lawns, 
Gardens, ete.——-——The handsomest and _ best 
FLORAL GUIDE in the world. All 
for TEN CEN’ES to those who think of buy- 
ing Seeds. Not a quarter the cost.——200,000 
sold of 1871.. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Ys 




















and will be opened for business, with first-class eqiuépment, 
in.a few days. 

The Bonds are in denominations of $1,000, $500, and 
$100, and can not be issuéd for more than $20,000 per 
mile of road. The interest (Six Per Cent Gold) is pay- 
able semi-annually, free of Government Tax, principal 
also redeemable in gold in 1891, and are offered until far- 
ther natice at 90 and accrued interest in currency. 

No bonds in the market offer equal security and profit 


to those having Five-Twenties and other high-priced — 


securities to convert. Many of the most conservative. 
investors in the country have subscribed largely to this 
popular loan, and the balance remaining unsold, it is be- 
lieved, will be rapidly absorbed. Liberal subscriptions 
have been made to the Capital Stock at par; and the 
management, which is in the hands of some of the best- 
known New England business men, has been such as to 
inspire confidence in the honest purpose of the projec- 
tors of this great enterprise, as well as in the safety and 
value of the security offered. 

For further information, pamphlets, maps, etc., apply 
to Financial Agents, 

E. & T. Farrsanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Farr- 
BANKS & Co., 252 Broadway, New York; FarRBanks, 
Brown & Co., 118 Milk Street, Boston; FarrBanxks & 
Ewina, 715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CQ., Bankers, 

25 Nassau St., New York. 





50th YEAR! 


N.Y. OBSERVER, 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 
FAMILY, NEWSPAPER. 
$3 per ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Every Subscriber will get the 


Observer Year-Book for i872. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO. 


37 Park Row, New York. 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is used in all families where a perfectly safe, pure, and 
reliable oil is appreciated. 
occur from its use. 

Over 150,000 families continue to usc it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770. 


No accidents can possibly 


108 Fulton St., New York. 








READY-MADE HOUSES. 


The illustration represents a villa 40x40, 
containing cight rooms, shipped from the 
factory, complete for putting up, to 
Peru, South America, by the 

J s 

Derrom Building Ce. 

This Company furnish ready-made 
buildings, of any size or style, suitable 
for any locality, which can be put toge- 
ther in a few hours by any ordinary 
laborer, at less prices than they can be 
built where wanted. Estimates promptly 
furnished on receipt of plans. They also 
manufacture everything wanted in house 
building, from the smallest to the largest 
article. All who contemplate building 
will find it to their advantage to address, 
for full information, 

Derrom Building Co., 
Paterson, N. Bw 


A Sensible Holiday Presenut.—No 
present can be more acceptable to a Wife, Mother, Sister, 
or lady fricnd, than a Dory Wasntne Macuryp, price 
$15, and a UNIVERSAL WRINGER, $8, which are warrant- 
ed to give entire satisfaction. Mr. R. C. BRownine, 
General Agent, 82 Cortlandt Street, New York, will, on 
receipt of the price, send cither or both Machines, free 
of freight, to places where no onc is selling; and, after 
using them a month, according to directions, if not en- 
tirely satisfactory, they may be returned, free of freight,and 
the money will be vefunded. Can anything be more fair ? 











Twenty-five per Cent Saved 

By using DooLEy’s YrAst PowpeErR in the preparation of 
biscuits, rolls, pastry, ctc., over any of the ordinary Baking 
powders in market. This is occasioned by the full net 
weight in each package, and the fact that it is composed of 
articles strictly pure, healthy, and nutritious, which insures 
satisfactory results every time. By using DooLey’s Yeast 


Powpker, thirty pounds more bread can be made from a bar- 
rel of flour than by any other process of raising dough. A 
trial will satisfy any one of its standard excellence. For 
sale by Grocers generally. 


$29 





For Ist-class Pianos. No commissions—no Agents. 
Address U.S. PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 











A, GRICULTURE, Wool-Growing, and Stock- 
Raising are very profitable in the healthful and beau- 
tiful valleys of Colorado. The plan of the Colorado Springs 
Colony, with other information, sent free. 
R. A. CAMERON, No. 3 Bowling Green, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND . 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufaetory ti, tle 
United States. , 


4'7,000 


‘ Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
¢ popularity. 
t# Send for Price-Lists. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, TLL. 
a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


Address 
$2 5 O Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
Address §. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 











FOR 1872, 


The Publishers také pleasure #n announcing that they 
have secured for the new Volumes of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’s Bazar the most 
brilliant and fascinating array of literary and artistic at- 
tractions ever offered >simultancously to the American 
public. They, comprise, for immediate issue, besides 
oars that will be in due time announced, the following 
works: 7° y 

” etsy anew serial story by Gzoree Exsor, 
to commence in HARPER’s WEEKLY for December 16. 

“** Miss or Mrs.?” by Witx1e Co.iiys, illustrated with 
striking full-page engravings from original drawings, to 
commence December 

‘* Blade-o’- Grass,” by B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Josh- 
ua “Marvel,” with many beautiful illustrations, is just 
Con = HARPER “3 Bazar. See hs - 

‘* The Golden tig of Granpere,” by ANTHONY_TROL- 
LOPE, With illustrations, 6 commence in the February 
Number of Hanpzr’s Macagzing. " 

They haye also secured the plates and advance sheets 
of ** London; a Pilgrimage,” by Gustave Dore and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, 2 new and magnificent series of 
illustrations from the peneil-of the great French artist. 

A new Novel by Miss TuHaexrRay, whose writings 


have won ‘deserved po yee! their purity of tone, 
genial i , and fascinating style, will be com- 
menced early in the year: 


The: Spanish :st n, Emrio CASTELAR, will 
furnish an important and*interesting paper for an early 
na ARPER’S Macazine on “ Republicanism ite 

urope..’.. 

Mr. Gtorer Wiriiam Curtis, under the now familiar 
sobriquet of ** AN Otp BAcHELorR,” will continue his 
week eee to the Bazar, entitled ‘“ Manners 
upon the Road.” This series of Social Lessons, com- 
menced with the first issue of the Bazar, has proved one 
of the most attractive features of that journal. , 

“PorTE Crayon” will begii in an carly mumber. of. . 
the MAGAZINE a series of Hlustrated papers portraying 
life and character in the Southern States under existing 
conditions. Colonel '8.B. THorPe will contribute to the 
March Number of the “MAg@AzinE an interesting illus- 
trated papcr.on the United States Treasury Department. 
Mr. Eugene LAWRENCE will continue his contributions 
on important historical subjects, Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way will resume his “* Stuth-Coast Saunterings” in an_ 
early number, and will contribute other illustrated papers: 
on interesting European topics, 

These unprecedented attractions will require occasional 
literary Supplements to Warper’s Bazar and HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, which will be included in the regular isstie, 
free of charge to subscribers. 

The readers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar are to be congratulated on the rich and temptin, 
intellectual repast provided for their enjoyment, an 
upon the rare privilege of sitting down to their monthly 
or weekly feast of fancy and flow of soul with such & 
select and excellent company of entertainers as GEORGE 
Euior, WiLkte CoLiins, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES 
LEVER, Professor DE Mruuez, B. L. Farszon, GustAvE 
Dore, Miss Mutock, Miss Brappon, GEoreE WILLIAM 
Curtis, M. D. Conway, Portr Crayon, Bayarp Tay- 
Lor, R. H. Stopparp, Jonn Hay, Harrier PrReEscorr 
Sporrorp, EUGENE LAWRENCE, Dr. I. I. Hayes, THomas 
Nast, Sot Exrinegz, Jun., CHarites Parsons, W. L-. 
SHEPPARD, JULES TAVERNER, and many others of high 
rank in the world of letters and art. In securing this 
unprecedented array of &plendid names, the Pwblishers 
are only carrying out their. original design, and fulfilling 
what they conceive to be the legitimate duty of the con- 
ductors of widely circulated and pepular periodicals. 
They intend that wherever their periodicals circulate 
they shall exert a heakhful influence in every department 
of literature and art; and that in the future, as in the 
past, they shall be not only unsurpassed but unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illustrated journalism. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 2nd Bazar meet and 
satisfy the intellectual wants of the great mass of intelli- 
gent American readers; and.in treating of literary, poli- 
tical, social, or domestic themes, offer an amount of 
wholesome instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought-elsewhere in vain. They represent, 
therefore, for every American household the Graphic 
Literature of the World. 


TERMS ‘for 1872. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, One Year.. .... $4 00 
Harper's WrEekty, One Year....... 
TlarPEr’s Bazar, One Year... 4 00 


HARP®R’s MAGAZINE, me WEEKLY, and HarPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10300; or any two for $7.00. 


An Haine. omy or either fee 2g Se b meg or 
Bazar 2Wé supa pratie 1ud of Five Sux- 
SCRIBERS at A wt , in one remittance ; or, Ste Copiss 


Sor $0.00, without extra copy: : 





for Sunday Schools Ag 
dress, for Catalogue, J. C. 
Garrigues, Publ 7, &8 


EVERYTHING ics: 


TERS for ING. CHINES of 
aisAs are RS fx $ MA & Hye 0 ad 
man street, New York. Solt’.ky sewing machine agents 
generally. Three casters make a full set. Price $2 per set. 


A COLLINS CAST CAST-STEEL,. 
PLOW for $5.—For information how to_obtain 
one, address Collins & Co., 212 Water street, New York. 
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HOVEY & CO’S) 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 


AND GUIDE TO THE 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
FOR 1872, 
WILL BE READY EN JANUARY. 


It will contain about 130 p: with many fine Iilustra- 
tions of Flowers and V' les. and a tiful Colored 
Plate ; also a Descriptive of aver.two thousand specics 
and varieties of Flower an ie Seeds, Novelties of 
the Season, Choice Gladiolps, er-flowering Bulbs, 
etc.; the most extensive and com *Smep CaTALOGUE 
published, siving plain divectone oielscane, of Flow- 


ers and Vegetables, arrangeme: rdens, etc. 
Sent fires to all our customers of last year, end to all 


others on receipt of 10 cents. A 


HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS, SMALL FRUITS, 


Plants, etc. Our Descriptive CATALOGUES and PRICE- 
LISTS of Garden, Field, and Flower , Seed Potatoes, 
Onion Sets, Horseradish, A % , C.. Frame 
eee rao ibackherriee. Curent Gooseberris pion 
» Curr 5 rapes, 
Are and pi aaren iret iy) Ss, ‘APERS, yas 
T ERS, etc., etc., ready in Janyary,and mailed to all on 
application. Growing Small Fruits and Vegetables ourselves 
for market enables us to know the full valuation of pure 
true seeds and planis to the MARKET-GARDENER 
and FRUIT GR@WER. Our Seeds may be relied 
wueanees RICTLY PURE and TRUE, from the most RE- 
LIABLE HEAD SOURC We pay postage on seeds and 
lants,and GU ARANTEE them to arrive SAFE and FRESH 
° all of the country. Pleas the kind and 
amount wanted. All orders will recelye our prompt and 
careful attention. . 


D. H. BROWN & SONS, 
Seedsmen and Small Fruit Crowers, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Our Seed Catalogue 


FOR 1872, 
Enlarged and improved, contaiiling a complete list of all 
the best varieties of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, and. FLOWER SEEDS, 
is now ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
postage stamp. 


E. A. REEVES, 
58 Cortlandt St., New York. 


J. J. H. GREGORY’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR 1872. 




















Having introduced to the Benne! the Hubbard Squash, 
American Turban Squash, M head Mammoth Cabbage, 
Mexican Sweet Corn, "s Watermelon, Brown’s New 
Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 


with the return of another season I am_ again prepared to 
supply the rags with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the 
quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and will 
sent fi ers of last year will receive 
it without writing for it. abounds in fine engravings, 
many of which were taken from photqgraphs of the vege- 
tables themselves. [t has not only all novelties, but the 
standart vegetables ofthe farm and garden (over one hun- 
dred of which are of my own gro iF}. and a carefully se- 
lected list of wer Seeds, As stated in my Cotelagne, all 
under three warrants—ist: That all 
sent Shall reach me. 2a: au ered shali reac. 
seeds shall be fresh, and true 


to name. Catalogues free tovall, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL 
FOR 1872, 


Just published, containing 183 es of useful information 
on gardening, both for et an wivete use. Should be 
had by every rural family. MAIL. FREE to ALL in- 
closing a letter stamp to 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


._ Our &nnual  descri Cat; e 

Field, anda Tree Booka te vende fer mallitt fhee, of Garden, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

% John St., New York. 


reetoall. My c 











to applicants. 








We are pleased to announce that the 26th annual ecition 
of this well-known work is now ready, enlarged and im- 
proved, and containing a magnificent new colored Litho- 
graph, besides hundreds of Engravings, in addition to its 
full descriptive Price-list of 8,000 varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, rare Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, ctc.,with 
full directions for their culture. This is, without doubt, the 
most perfect work of the kind before the public. 

Sent free to applicants on receipt of two stamps. 


WASHBURN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Address 





| Seeds|, sf New Catalogue of|,= 
Eee ee 

| (\Tree, Shrub, and Fruit 
|get what you Or-'@%/seeda, and ‘choice as-= 
fj | Aer: Splendid offers toe} /soriment of Summer /<& 
Wl clubs, agents, store- aap) Balbo for a“ eed and ae 

| keepers, and. Pll. who complete. ontaining 
ay wait pice anil Fo: alan ee, Ppt were 
liable seed. Canyassers ‘SBligsued outside of our eS 

wanted everywhere to|iarge cities. Address | : 

|gotigtt orders for seed, | . E. ACKER, = 
z 


st for Cata-| 
jogmte, and read the pro-| Seed Grower, 
Z| positions. | Woodbridge, N. J./ 


CHOICE VEGETABLE 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, SMALL FRUITS, etc, 


Our endeavor and specialty is to furnish seeds of prime 
quality and true to name, both for the amateur and market 
gardener, and as we take great care in their selection, pur- 
chasing none but those grown fromthe very choicest stocks, 
we feel great confidence of being able to serve our custom- 
ers, as Well as other seedsmen, in the country. Ourcompre- 
hensive Illustrated Catalogue of 140 pages will be ready 
early in January, 1872, and will be mailed at once to all our 
regular customers, and other applicants inclosing us two 
three-cent stamps. 

CURTIS & COBB, 
Colonnade Row, 161 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 
1872. 


Our Wholesale List of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, as 
also Spring Bulbs, for the ‘Trade only, is now ready for 
mailing to applicants. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 








° 2? 
“CHOIGE’SE-EDS~ 
W  W 

BEFORE YOU BUY your Flower and Vegetabls 
Seeds for 1872, send for our new and finely illustrated 
Catalogue; now ready to send out. Mailed to any address 


on receipt of stamp. < 
ddress J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N, H. 


The Trophy Tomato. 


HEAD-QUARTERS SEED. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Single packets, 10 cents. Address 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 

Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 


Send for Circular. T. J. Hand’s seeds, 25 cents. 


CARDENING MADE EASY 


FOR THE MILLION. 











ONLY TEN CENTS! 
Really worth Ten Dollars! Inclose 10c., and 2c. st f 
postage. J. C. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville NY 


(Staten Island.) 


FLOWER POTS 


We have in stock over 1,000,000 
FLOWER POTS, hand and on 
chine made, that we are offering at 
greatly reduced prices. 
Satisfaction warranted. 
promptly filled. 
Descriptive Catalogue, showing 
exact cuts of Pots, on application to 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
Box 266, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


THORBURN’S 
Late Rose Potatoes. 


The finest and most productive winter sort in cultivation. 
This is the Potato that attracted so much attentign at the 
New York State Fair. Descriptive Circulars, and price ac- 
cording to quantity, on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Strect, New York. 


COLUMBUS NURSER Y.—Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants give universal sgtisfaction. Spring Catalogue mailed 
. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Obio. 





1,000,000 


Orders 














To Farmers and Gardeners. 

I invite all who have been in the habit of buying their 
garden seed from boxes left at the stores to give my seed q 
trial, side by side, and mark the difference in their germin- 
ating, and in the purity and quality of the vegetables raised 
from them. I have made it my mission for several years 
past to drive bad seed from the market, and so save farmers 
and gardencrs the immense loss they annually suffer from 
the purchase of it. 

The public have well appreciated my efforts, and I have 
now fifty thousand customers in the United States and Can- 
adas. Isellnosced Ido not warrant, and what is the real 
pith of the matter I stand by my warranty. To enable me 

o do this I grow myself a large — on of the seed I 
Catalogues sent sree to any applicant. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILLINOIS. 


600 Acres. 21st Year. 13 Greenhouses, 
10,000 Apple Rootgrafts, strong, $40: extra, $50 
1,000 Pear, Plum or Cherry Rootgrafts, 4 

1,000 Std. Pear, extra, 1 year, 3 to 4 ft., 

5,000 Silver Maples, average 1 foot, 
10,000 Osage Orange Plants, 1st class, 

5,000 Concord Grape, or Willow Cuttings, 
100-Page Illustrated Catalogue, 10 cents. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, large stock. 
Colored Plates, Fruits and Flowers, 4 samples by mail, $1. 

Wholesale Price-list free. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill, 


To the Seed Trade Only. 


BUIST’S WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT 
FOR 1872, 
of Buist’s Warranted Garden Seeds, is now published, and 
mailed to dealers only. Address 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia. 


1 yr. old Grafted Apple Trees, 8 to 
20,00 2i inches high or more 320% 1,000 ; 2 yr., 


2 to » $30 #m.; 2, 3, and 4 yr. old, 5 to 7 ft., as to varie- 
ties, $10 # 1,000. Apple Root Grafts, $8 ® 1,000, or $70 for 
10,000; 1 root to a graft, $9 # 1,000. Pear, 1 root to a graft, 
$15 # 1,000. Grape-vines, Concord and Hartford, 1 to4 iz 
old. Price-list free. Feeking extra. HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Peerless Potatoes. 


Genuine stock. $3.50 per barrel. $1.50 
4 lbs. by mail, post-paid, 75c.. Address §. B. 
Jamesport, N.Y. 


2,000,000 


APPLE SEEDLINGS, ist class, at lowest_ rates. 
ye sent by mail. Also Root-grafted APPLE 


FETS. All at very low prices, Addresi 
GEO. 
VITA, 4 to 6 in., at $2 per 


8 
PETERS, New Carlisle, Ohio. 
AR BO 1,000. Price-list free 


. WM. MORTON & SON, “ Box 1,483,” Portland, Maine. 


sell. 





oS 











er bushel. 
‘ANNING, 











FOR SALE AT 


FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Near Frankfort, Ky., 


Therough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 





GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
: © has for sale, cheap: Cattle—Alderney, Ayrshire, 
Durham, Devon, Grades. Calves—all ages. Elegant Cots- 
wold and South Down Sheep. Prime Swine—Chesters, Berk- 
shires, Yorkshires. Fowls—all kinds. Pigeons—a fine line. 
Superior Bronze Turkeys. Geese—Toulouse, Bremen, and 
Hong Kong. Ducks—Ifouen, Aylesbury, Muscovy. Dogs— 
most kinds. Maltese Cuts, Madagascar Rabbits, Guinea 

Swans, Birds, etc. My Chester White “ Bismarck,” two 





years old, weighs 1,000 t.—en!l xnd see him. 








CATTLE AND SHEEP 
LABELS. 
Manufactured to or- 
dcr. Send three cents 
for samples and testi- 
monials. Agents wanted. 


Cc. H. DANA, 
West Lebanon, N. H. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


ve a few very choice thorough-bred Essex pigs for 
rders booked now for 











sale, singly,or in pairs not akin. 
early spring Pies: Address 
JOSEP ARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 


and Essex Pigs. 
Bred and for saleby GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
‘West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
t#™ Send for Circular and Price-list, 


URE-BRED Fancy Poultry for sale. Light 
Brahmas, $5 per pair, $7.a trio. For particulars, send 
stamp. No Circulars. T. SCHANTZ,Hawksy lle,Ont.,Canada. 
WEBB SOUTH-DOWNS for sale, 
from imported stock, 2 
GEORGE H. BROWN, Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
OR SALE.—My entire herd of Jerseys, 


thirteen in number, selected by James @. Sheldon, 
Esq. Apply to P. LORILLARD, 16 Chambers St.,New York. 

















END $3.00 for sample of my Folding Exhibition 
Coop. See cutin Dec. No. of American Agriculturist. 
Address LITTLE MAN, Springtield, Ohio. 
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ANNUAL SHOW 


N. Y. State Poultry Society. 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society will take 
place at Tweddle Hall, Albany. N. Y., Feb. 7th to 14th. 
Competition apen to all. Prizes liberal. Zntries close 
January 2th. For ENTRY BLANKS and PRIZE LISTS, 
address the Treasurer, 
WM. SIMPSON, JR,, 





Box 316. New York 6ity. 
CAPONIZING INSTRUMENTS. 
Address THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Box 696, Hartford, Ct. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


I make the Seed of New and Rare Vegetables a specialty. 
Catalogues sent free to all. My customers of last year } 
receive it without writing for It. 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








COLUMBUS NURSERY.—A very large and com- 
plete assortment of Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, and 
Plants, of the best quality, and at reasonable prices. Cata- 
Jogues mailed to applicants. lt. G. Hanford, Columbaa, O, 


Crude and finely ground 

G U A N O Fish Guano, rich in Am- 
@ monia and Phosphoric 

Acid. Warranted unadulterated. Samples on application. 


Reliable agents wanted. Delivered in New York. 
WM. H. H. GLOVER, Southold, N. Y. 








AS LAME, 1% cent per bushel. For sale at 
WW the works of the Manhattan Gas Light Company, foot 
of West 18th st., and foot of East 14th st., New York. 


| Thanksgiving, 
FOR| Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, 
Mince-Pies, 
PREPARE | Plum-Puddings, 
| Fruit Cake, 
With .Plenty of Raisins. 


Every one will like them better if the seeds are taken out. 
This once troublesome work can now be done CERTAINLY, 
KASILY, and QUICKLY with our new 


PATENT RAISIN-SEEDER, 


which is wanted by every family. For sale by all Hardware 
and House-furnishing Stores. If the store in your neighbor- 
hood is not yet supplied, we will send one to any address on 
receipt of $2. Send for “ Locke's Patent Raisin-Seeder.” 
Address TURNER, SEYMOUR & JUBDS, 
64 Duane St., New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR LEATHER! 


A JUDICIOUS USE OF 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Prepared Harness Oil 


Blacking, for Harness, Carriage Tops, ete, and his 
LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 


For Boots and Shoes, is most excellent economy. These 
articles are always reliable. Manufactured by 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
18 and 20 Cedar Street, New York. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.” 














Our Agents report over $300,000 worth of property saved: 
from Fire this year by these pumps, being the most power-: 


ful force-pumps in the world, as well as ren ezing. 

See October number, page 396, also the Pre af, page 
293, of the Am, Agriculturist. This paper peVetafleceives 
the farmers. See notice in February number, page 45. Try 
one. If it don’t do the work claimed, send it back and get 
your money, as we warrant our pumps to-do all we 
claim for them on our circulars. — 

Send for circulars or orders to the Bridgeport M’f’g 
Co., No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 

An order for nine No. 1 Pumps secures an exclusive town 
agency. 


Great Western Gun Works, 


Rifles, Shot Cuns, Revoivers. 


Cars, Powder, Shot, Wads, Bullets, Game-Bags, Shot-Belts, 
! der-Flasks, Gun materials and grt | Goods of every 
description at very low prices. Send stamp for Price-Nst. 
We send goods by Express, C.0.D., with privilege to ex- 
amine before paying the hill. Army Guns and Beyolvers 
bought or traded for. Address J. H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The First Division of the 


ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 





\ Carlton 







Y CENTRAL 
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+} SAINT PAUL arid PACIFIC, RAIL ROAD COMPA 
er And its Connections. 






the Lines of the 














Offer for sale 1,SOO,0OOO Acres of Land 
Along their lines of Railroad. Also, KOXATZTIN TnOoOTs 
In twenty flourishing Towns and Railroad Stations. 
ACTUAL SETTLERS can purchase on long credit with 7 per cent annual interest. The Bonds of the Company 
taken at par on Cash Sales. For Descriptive Pamphlets, Prices, and other information, apply to 


General Office at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 


HMem.—Attention is called to Government lands on the west end of the Main Line, which can be taken under the 


Homestead Law. 








NEW INVENTIONS —NEW STYLES. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 


We introduce this season several new inventions of great 
value; including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY-BOARD, 
enabling every performer to transpose the key without 
slightest dificulty. 

Also, NEW STYLES Of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in creda and ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, seiif free to any address. 

It can hardly"be fonger necessary to advertise the quality 
of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is scarcely disputed 
by any that they-are THE BEST IN THE WORLD; the 


VERY STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in pro- 
portion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very best 
instrument which it ts practicable to produce. We are not 
afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this high 
standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Organs 
is established, it is not so widely known that the prices are 
not higher than those of ordinary instruments, We offer 
the largest variety,in the country—one to thirteen stops—at 
from,.§50 to $1,000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and €IRCULARS of the Com- 


_ pany, which COST NOTHING, being sent post-paid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


AGIC LANTERNS, 


Seerconticons, and Thsoiving View ratus of 
every description, and many thousand views for the 
same. A VERY PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
Lona WINTER EVENINGS. 


Priced and Tlinstr 1e8 2ent on application. 
Wilt ACHMED Mea LLisnieR 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T: S HOWF’S PATENT ELASTIC 
s BELT TRUSS (for Rupture or Hernia) 
is as easily worn asa garter; is durable and safe. It has 
cured patients in from 5 to 25 weeks. State rights for sale. 
Traveling and local agents wanted, For partieniars. send 
three-cent stamp for cirenlar. Address HENRY HOWE, 
Box 758,Couneil Bluffs, Iowa. 











900,000 ACRES 
0) 


EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 
FOR SALE, 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
PINE TIMBER, and inexhaustible quantities of Maple, 
Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Qak, etc. 

The grant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Traverse Bay and Mackinaw, Michigan, comprises in its 
farming lands every variety of soil, from the rich clay loam 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Rapids, and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, ae being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 

erprises. 

arming Lands arc sold to actual settlers, on cre=- 
adit, one quarter down, balance in yearly payments, interest 
7 per cent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
we gen at the Office in Grand Rapids, he fur- 
nished with Tickets over the Road, entitling them to 
Return of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
Company’s farming land. For information about the lands, 
prices, location, etc,, etc., address : 

WM. A. HOWARD, Land Commissioner, 

TITLE ree “Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

. : 


pi 
1,500,000 ACRES 
- i+) e 
RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


‘TO ACTUAL 
FOR SALE TO ‘AL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
Cars Now RUNNING 400 MILEs. 

The Lands offered by this Company are mainly withi 
miles of each side of the road sextending 170 miles wake 
NEOSHO VALLEY, the est, finest, and most inviting 
valley for settlement in the’West. — 

One third of the labor required at the Eact in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. 

PRICE OF LAND.—§$? to $8 per acre; credit of ten years’ 


time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year. One tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

For further information, ad 


- GOODNO 
Land Commisstoner, Neosho fan Kansas, 











Good soil, good climate, 
fish and oysters, game and! 
fruits, sea bathing and boat- 
IN THE ing, at 
Daytona, Flerida, 
Inquire of M. DAY, Jx., 
Park Row, New York. 


Pleasant Homes 





Orange Groves. 

















Hawkes’ Patent Fonntain Fol’er. Nicket plate, 50c.3 
Har | Redber, $1. 50.and $3. ri one to ten hours, Use 
any pen. By mail, Send stamp for circular. 

HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., New York. 
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ig : ae scat : — % 
Our New Seed Catalogue 
FOR 1872, ™ 
PALES Siew DS wlth dinentione tor eatlvaton eee 
PETER HENDERSON’S 
Spring Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. 


. = contains a colored plate, and combined make about 
450 pages, are now ready, and will be mailed on receipt of 25c. 
ba ba + customers, seat when ready, without application. 

ds and Plants sent by Mail or their safe 
elttea guaranteed to any part of the 


Wa Nondarsinté, 


SEEDSMEN, 35 OORTLANDT 8T., New Yort. 
NEW AND DESIRABLE 


VEGETABLE SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
ROOTS, by cain 


press, an 











. Per 100, Per1 
Asparagus, Van Sicklen’s Colossal @3 yr. old). $8.00 e000 00 
pm aie 15.00 
Rhubarb, Linneeus, ine roots..... a. er 100, $20 
smaller“ by eae ar pnt “pe 
SEEDS, by Mail or Express. 
Toz. 4b. Db. 
Asparagus, pt an Sicklen’ 8 Colossal... $1.00 3.00 $10.00 
——-_  —" 3.,.. 30 1.00 3.00 
Beet, Bey eee poralp. ores aetbheee 40 1.25 3.00 
Dewing’s Ex. Early; ood SD A0 1.50 
© abbage, Early Sersey 9 ‘akefield.# |: 1100 3.00 10.00 
ee BE ee ae 1.50 6.00 20.00 
“+ ¥ottler’s tage Brunswick... .75 2.50 8.00 
anliflower, Autumn Giant, per pt., 35c. $1.00 
©elery. Henderson’s Dwarf.....<....... 50 1.50 5.00 
orn, Moore's Early Concord, per quart, 75c. 
Lettuce, Early Curled Simpson. "40 25 4.00 
rumhead or Malta.. a 1.00 3.00 
@nion, Giant Rocca...........0.0.eu-e ee wo 
Tomato, Foriy Shipping, per pit BSc. : 50 
Peas, McLean's s Blue Peter......,'.....- Per i pint pkt., 50c. 
Kentish Invicta...... nor % pint pkt., Ae per q si $1 


Watermelon, Phinney’s Early, Per oz., : per 14, $1; .s » $3 


The above are fully described in our :huiiiaints (now 
ready). They are all of the best of their kind, and are 
guaranteed fresh and pure. As the stock of some kinds is 
limited, early orders will be necessary. 


Hlatindlersint®, 


Seedsmen and Market-Gardeners, 
35 Cortlandt st,, New York. 
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Our Preliminary Seed Catalogue 
of 1872 


FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES 


is now ready, and willbe mailed to all applicants on receipt 
of a 3-cent stamp. 
Parties desiring to procure pure and reliable seeds of this 
year’s growth will do well to send for this Catalogue. Our 
Large illustrated Annual Catalogue 


will be ready early in January, and will be mailed to all ap- 
Plicants on receipt of 10c. copy will be sent to our cus- 
womers of last year free. 

The New Late Rose Potato, Ne Egyptian Beet, Trophy 
Tomato, and all other new and chdice seeds. 


RICHARDSON & COULD, 


P. O. Box 5,134. 245 Broadway, New York. 
Amer ican Agriculiurist Building. 


: ‘OUR NEW 
SEED CATALOGUES, 
- Wholesale and retail, will be ready for mailing soon. 
We call especial attention to the enlarged list of 
FLOWER SEEDS in the retail catalogue. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P.O. Bor 276; NEW YORK, 
189.and 191 Water Sirect. . 





| 
| 








Now ready. 



























plates. 








Consisting of OVER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES, 
on rose tinted paper, with upwards of 400 separate cuts and 


SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES ! 


Cover, a beautiful design, in colors. 


price of Catalogue, 25c., will be refunded in seeds. 
mers placed on same footing with old. 
Quality of seeds, size of packets, prices and premiums offered, 
make it to the advantage of all 1o purchase seeds of us. 
Catalogue for Extraordinary Inducements. 

You will miss it if you order Seeds before securing our Catalogue. 


Either of our two Chromos for 1672, size 19x24—one a flower plate of 
bulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, &e.; 
and perennial plants, guaranteed the 


MOST ELEGANT FLORAL CHROMOS 


ever issued in this country, 
paid, on receipt of 5c. ; also free, on conditicns specified in cata 





The richest Catalogue ever 
published. 


“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continent or 
in Europe.” —Com’l Advertiser, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1871. 

Send 25 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the colored 
In the first order, amounting to not less than $1.00, the 


New custo- 


Free to old custcmers. 


#27 See 


the other cf annual, biennial 


A superb parlor ornament ; mailed, post- 
logue. 

Address, 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


Rochester, New-York. 
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£64 OLE TICE, _ 








SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & 





Fottler’s Improved Brunswick Cabbage. 


This fine Cabbage, originally intro- 
duced by our Mr. Schlegel, pad per- 
feeted in size and form by Mr. Fottler, 
father of the junior member of our 
firm, still. maintains its superiority 
for general culture over all other cab- 
bages at present known, 

The accompanying cut was drawn 
and engraved from a fair average 
specimen of our seed stock crop of 
1871, and is a faithful representation of 
the Variety as sold by us. It is a rapid 
grower, and uniformly productive of 
large, handsome, solid heads, on short 
stems, with but few ontside leaves. 
Early planted, it is ready for use-in 
July and August. Later planted, it is 
in_ use throughout the winter. We 
offer seed of this fine variety, and a 
general assortment of other seeds, in 
quantities suited to the requirements 
of purchasers. 

The specialty of our business is fur- 
nishing seeds of extra quality suited 
to the requirements of Market-Garden- 
ers and others. Our seeds are grown 
from the choicest stocks and in the 
most eareful manner, and we know- 
ingly deal in no other. 


Catalogues of varieties 
and prices sent free to 
ail who apply for them. 

Address 


16 8 Market St, Boston, Mass. 


= 
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Rare and "Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 PARK PLACE & 20 MURRAY.ST,, N.Y. 


IMPORTERS, GROWERS, AND DEALERS IN 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
SMALL FRUITS, 
Herticultural Implements, 


Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the 


Farm and Garden. 

The Kighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide tothe Flower 
and tchen Garden, will be ready for distribu- 
tion early in January, and mailed to their customers of 1871 
as rapidly as possible, and to all applicants, upon receipt of 
25 cents; an edition beautifuliy bound in cloth, % cents. 
This is without exception the largest and best Catalogue 
ever published in this or any other country. It will contain 
nearly 200 pages, includ ng several hundred finely exe- 
cuted engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and 
a beautifally colored chromo of a group of 
twenty of the most popular flowers in cul- 
tivation. Also a descriptive list of 2,500 species and 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, including all the 
oe of the past season, With full directions for culture, 

ress 
B. K. BLISS &_SONS, 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York City. 


LATE ROSE POTATO. 


This valuable Fotato, which is now for the first time offered 
tor sale, differs from all other varieties so far introduced, in- 
asmuch as it is not claimed to be a new seedling, but a sub 
variety or sport of the well-known Early Rose, which it 
strongly resemblee in quality, color, and form—but is three 
weeks later, hardier, and more productive, having yielded 
the past season 25¢ to 30C bushels to the acre. 

Circulars giving a full description will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. Address B. K, BLISS & S' i 
23 Park Place, and 20 Murray St., New York. 


What to Plant: 
How to Plant: 
What the Cost: 
For the Garden, 
For the Flower Bed, 
For the Farm. 


Full information given in the 


MANUAL for 1872. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
7 Nassau St., New York. 














[2 Always Fresh and Reliable. 21 
2 Send for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1872, containing 
Priced ‘Lists of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Grass Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, and every article appertaining to the Garden, 


with 


ractical directions, Illustrated with engravings, 
Maile A 


on receipt of astamp. Address 
HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The above cuts show the form and some of the uses of the 
Sugar-trough Gourd. They grow by the acre to hold two 
bucketfuls each, and I have raised them to hold over eleven 
allons each. My Catalogue tells how to grow them, and 
illustrates and describes over 200 varicties of choice vegeta- 
ble and flower seeds. Send stamp for Catalogue, or 25 cents 
for it and package of the Gourd seed. 
‘ sae WALDO F. BROWN, P. O. Box 2, Oxford, Butler 
0., Ohio. 


BLACK BASS forstocking pont. 
BRONZE TURKEYS, (2°: 


Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 








W A. COVERT & CO., Produce Com- 
' @ mission merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, New York. 
es a salesand proms treturns.” ge" Send for our weekly 
Price-current and 


Marking Plate. 28 








FIRE CAMPAIGN! 
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~ NORTHWEST. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FOR COUNTRY AND TOWN! FOR OLD: AND:YOUNG!: 
STILL AT THE FRONT!!! 


FROM THE PEOPLE.—“‘*I am not ly deligh: P - 
the ruins so soon.”»—P, A. Springer, Sra er ah P bred Bresette sS: 4 


the extraordinary and unlooked for ag ee you have'’shown in issuing your paper 
so soon.?)—F. M. Munn, Newark, N. J. ** The Farmers must su their paper, for it 
has supported the Farmer.”—John Vasey, Jacksonville, Ill. **The Farmer was my 
guide in farming seventeen years sono: C. Hutchinson, Atchison, Kan,  * We 
can’t do without the dear Farmer.”—C, Bateman, Fort Calhoun, Neb. ‘** You can count 
me a life subscriber, for I value The Farmer more than any 0 ultural journal 
in the United States.°1_L. D. Watkins, Manchester, Mich. ‘°* My father took it when I 
was a ber, I takeit now. We farmers love The Prairie Farmer.”—L. 8. Eldred, Car- 
rollton, Hil, ‘*My name is on your free list, trom which strike it off, and inclosed 
find $2.00.%—A. S. Fuller (Asst Ed’r Rural New Yorker), Ridgewood, N. J. You 
have the esteem and confidence of the Great West.?°—N. C. Dudley, Nursery Hill, Neb. 

°° You can’t think how overjoyed we were to hear from our dear old Prairie Farmer.” 

—Kitty BR. Jordan, Rochester, Minn. ‘‘ Have taken The Prairie Farmer for nearly 2 

quarter of a century. It must live.»°—W. T. Nelson, Wilmington, Ill, ** en I heard 

of the great fire my first thought was about my dear old Farmer.”—Wm. Lindell, 
Jerseyville, Kil. . 

Though our conyenient and well-appointed Offices, together with their entire contents, were totally 
destroyed by the recent Great Fire, yet the reliable old PRAIRIE FARMER, which for more than THIRTY 
YEARS had wended its way, winter and summer, through storm and sunshine, without intermission, to 
the firesides of its thousands of readers, true to its record, never missed an issuc, but has been mailed 
regularly, every week since the fire, to all subscribers. It has put on an entire new dress, and goes forth 
as neat and attractive, as handsomely illustrated, and as replete with varied and instructive contents. as 
ever. But our loss has been very heavy, and years of hard labor and frugality can hardly repair it; yet, 
with God’s blessing and the help of our friends, we shall strive to earn prosperity, and win a greater 
measure of success for THE PRAIRIE FARMER than has ever yet been vouchsafed it. The brethren of the 
press have unanimously uttered noble and cheering words of praise and encouragement, and our patrens 
everywhere—the old wheel-horses of Western agriculture, and the readers of but half a year’s standing, 
the wives and mothers, the boys and girls—have spoken and aetcd words and deeds of sympathy and 
support far beyond what we could have expected or hoped for. And now, as the long winter evenings 
are coming, we are casting about to sce how it may come to pass that we can, to some extent, repay all 
this spontaneous outburst of generosity and ardent support that indeed proves the whole world kin. We 
hope to do it by sending to the fireside of each patron something that shall instruct, something that shall 
improve, something that shall amuse,something that shall suggest thought, something that shall stimulate 
to experiment, something that shall make better and nobler every member of the family. With the 
farmer we shall discuss the matters of the field, the orchard, and the stable. With the farmer’s wife we _ 
shall gossip over the topics of the kitchen, the dining room, and the flower garden. With the children 
we shall chat about all the little and big affairs of the world, that we think will do them good and make 
them excellent citizens and members of society. With all we shall fairly and fearlessly discuss the Top- 
ics of the Day. For all we shall condense the News of the Week, as we gather it from all parts of the 
world, and for the farmers everywhere we shall endeavor to maintain their rights, protect their interests, 
and warn them against frauds and rascalities, of whatever name or nature. In brief, we shall cndeavor 
in Toe Prarkiz FarMeEr to supply everything that we know how to supply, or that the reader can ex- 
pect, in a farm and fireside journal. 


EVERY PERSON 


Living at the East who contemplates removing to the West, and every person, East or West, who is not 
already a subscriber, and who desires the latest, most thorough, and reliable information of practical 
value concerning the growth and development of the West and North-west, particulars relating to the 
public domain, character of Western soils, the most successful modes for their cultivation, tree planting, 
fruit growing, ctc., etc., should not fail to subscribe for THE PRAIRIE FARMER for 1872. 


AGENTS! FRIENDS! EVERYBODY!! 


We call upon you who have heretofore interested yourselves in our behalf, and also you who have not, 
to push on the good work of extending the circulation and influence of Taz PRarrre Farmer. We do 
not want you to work for nothing, but ask you to remember that no other weekly journal of its class in 
the world offers more splendid inducements to subscribers and agents alike, and that no other is so easy 
and so profitable to canvass for among the industrial masses. Remember that our List comprises 150 
PREMIUM ARTICLES; also, that if you prefera CASH COMMIESSION to Premium 
Articles, you can deduct (in remitting) TWENTY PER CENT from yearly or half-yearly 


bscriptions. 
ean SUBSCRIPTION TERMS: ' 
$2.90 per Year, in Advance. Three Months on Trial, 50 Cents, 


jay” Ask for Premium List, Specimen Numbers, and Canvassing Documents, and they will be sent 
FREE. Address, in all cases, 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
ta” Remit at our risk by Registered Lettcr, Draft, or Post-Office Moncy Order. 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE 


DESTROYED 


The Little Corporal 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
with all its contents, but notwithstanding this terrible “ bap- 
tism of fire,” the ant little 


Juvenile Still Lives, 
to be more attractive and charming than ever before. 


The Little Corporal. 


“Tae LITTLE MaGazinx, for boys and girls, 
is the very best ju magazine published. It employs 
the best and most entertaining writers for children in the 
ae: and furnishes more valuable reading matter for its 
Brice than any other magazine.”—Medical Journal, Eimira, 


The Little Corporal. 


“In selecting reading matter for the heute, the children 
should not be overlooked. It is guite probable that the im- 
pression they receive from as as much influence 
upon their lives as any other. This neat and well-illustrated 
money is so well ‘to the wants Of the class, that it 
is rapidly tokiag the place of all others.”—Znéterprise, 

, O. 


The Little Corporal. 


All New Subscribers for 387%, whose names and money 
bam ey received before January ist, will receive the last 
month of this year Free. 


Elegant Premiums fer Clubs! 


Agents wanted to raise Clubs. Send stamp for a Specimen 
Number with New Premium List. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO ALL WHO CAN READ. 


The Weekly Sun Doubled in Size with- 
out Increase in Price. 











With the beginning of the year 1872 Taz WEEKLY SuN 
will be double its present size, and will contain eight 
pages instead of four, making it equal in dimensions to 
any other weekly secular journal published in this conn- 
try. At the same time its price will not be increased. It 
will be furnished to subscribers at the uniform rate of 
one dollar a year for each copy. To this rate no excep- 
tion will be made, and no reduction will be possible, 
either to clubs or agents. Every subscriber who sends a 
dollar will receive a copy for a year. 

While Tae Weexty Sun will thus furnish as much 
reading matter as other papers published at double or 
treble the price, it will contain new features which will 
add greatly to its interest and value asa family news- 
paper. Its independence of opinion, and its unqualified 
hostility to Tweedism and Grantism, and every form of 
public robbery, bribery, and corruption, will be main- 
tained, while in point of political news its readers may 
rely upon always re most accurate as well as 
the freshest intelligence that can possibly be obtained. 
The enlargement will enable us also to devote additional 
space to valuable agricultural intelligence, and to print 
interesting stories and romances more extensively than 
hitherto. For miscellaneous reading presenting the 
p seme and humorous aspects of life, and for useful in- 

ormation respecting no wy 4 what takes place in this 
metropolis and this country, but in all other parts of the 
world, we shall now have ample room. 

In its new form, THe WEEKLY Sux will be the cheap- 
est —— of its class in the United States; and we appeal 
to such of our readers as approve its ideas and objects, 
and find it interesting and valuable, not only to renew 
their own subscriptions, but to recommend the paper to 
their friends and neighbors. 

The aw year is destined to be a memorable one in 
the history of the country. We are on the eve of a most 
significant Presidential election, and political movements 

1 for many months d with unusual interest. 
As a journal, free from the trammels of party, Tur 
WEEELY Sux will continue to uphold the principles of 
true republican —= Its readers are invited to 
sustain it in that work. The truth, irrespective of party 
= or Official infinence, will always be told in its 
columns. 


Terms of the Weekly Sun— 

A journal containing eight large pages, published 
ev Wednesday morning—To all mail subscribers 
whether single or in clubs, one dollar a year each, always 
in advance. 

Datry Sun, by mail, 50 cents a month, or $6 a year 

-WEEKLY Sun, by mail, $2 a year. 
Tue Sux, New York City. 


HISTORY of the GREAT FIRES 


in CHICAGO and the WEST, by Rev. E. J.Goopsprep, D.D., 
of Chicago. The ‘complete History of these events, 
ove ane A rice $2.50 : ou t, $1. 70,000 
already sold. to scikders. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress H. 8. GOO: & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, 
or J. W. Goodspeed; St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 














$ 20 ,00 0.00) Our Catalogue 


IN PREMIUMS 


Are being offered to Agents for pro- 
curing clubs for the CINCINNATI 
WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


Send for Prospectus to 
CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Fifty Years Established. 


Invaluable in every farmer's family, and worth much more 
than its cost for its Prices Current of leading Produce, 
Wool, and Cattle Markets of the country. Only $2.50 a year, 
in advance. We are offering special inducements for new 
subscribers, in the shape of 

LARGE CASH PREMIUMS. 

Specimens and circulars sent on receipt of stamp for 


~postage. 
R. P. EATON & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


44535 45-554:55 
Our Club Extraordinary !! 


In the work of putting our popular and elegant 


“QUEEN OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINES” 


into 100,000 Homes, we have arranged a *CLUB 
EXTRAORDINARY.” with Premiums Extra- 
ordinary. Vo such offer to club-getters has ever been 
made! Send stamp for specimen of Magazine and special 
club circular, and ndge for yourself. Address 

T. S ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. CORNELIUS'S COOK-BOOK 


AND 


Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


New Edition. Revised and considerably enlarged. $1.50. 
Interleaved, $2.25. 

The most reliable and practical book of the kind ever 
ublished, and the standard authority on all culinary and 
1ousehold duties. For sale by all booksellers. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, Publishers, Boston, 





Practical Hints on Dairying, 
on ’ 


MANUAL FOR BUTTER-MAKERS, 


BY AN EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN. 


This book contains much valuable and practical informa- 
tion relative to Dairying, stating the Prerequisites ; Selec- 
tion, Feeding, and Care of Cows; Composition of Milk; 
Minute Directions for Cooling and Keeping Milk ; Manufac- 
turing, Packing, Keeping, and Marketing Butter ; Creamery 
or Factory Systems; Large and Small Pan Systems; Churn- 
ing Whole Milk, etc., ete. Describing the most Successful 
Practices and Latest Improvements. With Illustrations. 
All may find pages in it worth to them many times its cost. 

It will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 40c. 

Address J. P. CORBIN, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 


Preclamation Extraordinary! 


Hear 3 Hear ye! each and every reader of the 
American Agriculturist. You are hereby commanded and 
enjoined from subscribing to any newspaper, magazine, or 
periodical whatsoever, until you have seen HAPPY HOURS, 
an illustrated magazine for all classes. Each number con- 
tains something of interest to everybody. THE CHEAPEST 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. Within the reach of all. Only 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a year. Specimen copies Fivz 
Cents. Address 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 22Ann St., N.Y. 


HE best, handsomest, and cheapest magazine 
in the world is the OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. So 
says the press, so say the people. The first volume will con- 
tain: nearly 690 pages of the highest literary excellence, 
rinted on fine paper, clear new type. nly $1 a year. 
Bpecimen number 10 cents. Great inducements to can 
ress 
HARLON E. WOODWARD, Boston, Mass. 


@CRIBN ER’S LUMBER AND LOG 
BOOK. Over 400,000 copies sold. It contains full 
tables for measuring saw logs, plank. scantiing, boards, 
wood, and lamber of all kinds. Also time and board tables 
for workmen, interest, etc. Every lumber dealer, farmer, 
and mechanic wants a parr: Ask your bookseller for it, or 
send me 39 cents, and I will forward a copy, post-paid, Ad- 
dress GEO. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
aly 


® FARMERS’ HELPER 
20.000 sent free. It shows **how to save and 
how to make money on the farm,” “ where to look for the 

rofits, and how to obtain them,” how to clear SIX HUN- 

RED DOLLARS between Cctober and May. Copy FREE 
to each reader of the Am. Agriculturist sending name and 
P. O. address to ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








vassers. 











NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants iuclosing 
stamp. Address 


OLM BROS., 
Springfield, Mass. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges. the world 
in periection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
motion. Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 

- Sewing Machine Oo, 


623 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARRIS 
& EB, 
with new Blind Stitch Guide. 
Wechall enge the world. Fits 
\ any machine. Does 9 kinds 
work; hems a: binds4 
ways; makes French fold, umbrella and linen seams. 
It B: IND stitches a cut bind, turning both le 
@ Paysits costin ONE DAY, Highest award at 
Am. Ini . capacity of $60 ma- 
chine %. Sent free on receipt of price, State the kind of ma- 
chine you wish it for. Great inducements to thetrade. A 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE $1.60. 


BOYS! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


‘ You can get one easily as a premium for 10 subscribers to 
*The Children’s Hour.”’ Our Tool-Chest has a lock 
and lifting handles, and is farnished with fifteen different 
oe. of need ae Neen ——. ae ot bas Chil~ 
ren’s Hour, 2 ayear. Send stamp for specimen 
of ** Hour”? and Preminns List. “i 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 























ABY’S CHAIR—Wanted—by eve 
baby—immediately—chair—black wal- 
nut—upholstered—cords—green, blue, 
scarlet, crimson — A baby-walker — 
jumper — — — hanging chair —) 
Straight on a hook from the ceiling 
hung—or, as illustrated, going round— 
Baby can sit down--stand up—turn 
round—walk—run—jump—around the 
circle going—keeping time to music— 
By the hour flees, mf and happy.— 
Fathers—mothers—baby wants one.— 
A Baby's Chair so niece and handsome. 
7m —F$i.00 only. Asample chair, Stamps, 

= P. O., Circulars will come. Agents 
weatel. This is your chance. 


Address ’ 
oO. COLVIN, Agent for U.S., 
94 Waverley Place, Newark, N. J. 


V 7 ANTED—Canvassers, both sexes, to obtain 
subscribers for an Illustrated Premium Family 

Paper. Send for specimens and instructions for making $10 

per day. J. TATHAM & CO., Box 3,856, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


an GUERNSEY BULL, 1 year old, imported, very 
ne. 


2 AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, 2 months and 6 
months old, prime. 

1 AYRSHIRE HEIFER, 6 months old, very fine. 

1 AYRSHIRE COW, 6 years old, good, 

COTSWOLD SHEEP. Ewes and Rams of tie 
‘« Maple Shade Flock,” and the very best. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS,the best, and ESSEX PIGS. 

All the above are strictly thorough-bred, with undoubted 
pedigrees, and will be sold at reasonable prices. 


L. A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTED t 
suuy wie. LS) 














FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


The principles of their construction and use; with sim- 
ple and practical explanations of the laws of motion and 
force as applied on the farm. By John J. Thomas, 
With 287 illustrations. Price $1.50. 

The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the ouly work in which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, namely, the mechani- 
cal powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now been most carefully revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. There is not an agri- 
cultural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J, Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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What they think at the White House 
of the United States Watch Co.’s 
MARION WATCHES. 


The following is from General PorTER, President GRANT'S 

Private Secretary: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, J 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18th, 1871. 

Dzar Srr—My watch has kept excellent time since I have 
carried it. Yesterday, in some unaccountable way, the 
crystal was broken. Will you please replace it, and oil the 
works? They have never been oiled or examined since the 
watch left the ape I expect to be in New York a day, 
about Thursday or Friday of next week, and I shall call at 
your place 13 Maiden Lane, for the watch. 


ours very trul 
(Signed) HORACE PORTER. 

F, A, Gries, Esq. 

The Watch referred to above is No. 27,885, Stem Winder, 
Trade Mark “ John W. Lewis—manufactured by the United 
States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), Marion, N. J."’—and 
has been carried by Gen. Porter for over a year, We are 
glad to see that our officials in high places appreciate fine 
American mechanism, and set the example of patronizing 
home productions, instead of sending our gold abroad for 
inferior articles. 


Watch No. 1,105, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark ‘“ Frederic ‘Atherton & Co., Marion, N.J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me eleven months; its total variation from 
mean time being ee seconds in the entire time.—A. 
H. Kina, Vice-Pres’t Elastic Cone Sp’g Co., N. J. Car Sp’g & 
R. Co., No. 7 Park Place, N. Y. 


Watch No. 2,291, Stem Winder—bearing Tradc 
Mark ** Fayette Stratton, Marion, N. J.”—mannfactured by 
United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been car- 
ried by me eighteen months; its total variation from mean 
one. ave seconds per month.—E. O. WHIPPLE, Con. U. & 

B. R. R. 


Watch No. 21,039, Stem Winder—nanufactured 
by United States Watch’ Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), Marion, 
N. J., has been carried by me four months; its, total varia- 
tion from mean time being seven seconds per month.—S 


M, Brarp, tirm of Beards & Cummings, 128 Front st., N. x. 


Watch No. 2,755—bearing Trade Mark “ Fayette 
Stratton, Marion, N. J.”—manufactured by United States 
Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me two 
months; its total variation from mean time being one sec- 
ond.—Jas. B. WkEavER, with A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 115 
William street, N. Y. 


Watch No, 12,003, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark ** United States Watch Co., Marion, N. J."—manufac- 
tured by the United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), 
has been carried by me two montlis; its total variation from 
mean time being six seconds in the entire time.—W.§&. 
Denn, of H. B. Claflin & Co., N. Y. 


Watch No. 1,006, Stem Winder—earing Trade 
Mark “ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by the United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), 
has been carried by me three and one half months; total 
variation thirty seconds.—Gro. G. Rock woop, 845 Broadway. 


Gov. Merrili on the Marion Watches. 


Messrs. GILES Bros, & Co., Chicago, Til.: 

I take pleasure in saying that the watch I bought of you, 
being 21,767, “* Fayette Stratton, Marion, N.J.,” made by the 
United States Watch Co. a re & Co.), has given per- 
fect satisfaction; its variation from mean time since regu- 
pono being scarcely perceptible.—Sam’L MERRILL, Gov. of 

owa, 


Watch No. 24,008, Stem Winder—Trade Mark 
“United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), Marion, 
N. J.”—has been worn by me about five months, during that 
time has varied but eightseconds. I have worn it while rid- 
ing on horseback and in railroad cars.—Cuas. H.Wo tr, firm 
Chas. H. Wolf & Co., Pear] st., Cincinnati, 0, 


Watch No. 1,079, Stem Witnder—bearing Trade 
Mark ‘“‘ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac’ 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me two months; its total variation from 
mean time being half a sccond.—I. Cauvin SHAFER, 76 Cort- 
Jandt street, New York. 


_ The United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.) employ 
500 hands in their works at Marion, N. J., and are turning 
out 250 of their celebrated time-keepers daily, or one watch 
per day for each two hands employed; their working time 
is 10 hours per day, or 600 minutes, producing a fine watch 
complete every two and a half minutes, and a little more, 
and even at that are unable to keep pace with the constantly 
increasing demand caused by the extraordinary records the 
watches are making as accurate and reliable time-pieces, an 
instance of patient and persevering energy and enterprise, 
rewarded by prosperity which we are glad to see. 


Watch No. 1,894, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark ‘Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. _ Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me six months; its total variation from 
mean 7 eo being eight seconds.—H. CoTrrexy, 128 Front 


street, N. 


Watch No, 24,061, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ United States Watch Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
seen omy: by me three as its total variation from 

ean time being one second.—Noag D. PayNneE, Publish: 
Providence (R. I.) Heratd. er 


Watch No. 60,324—manufactured by United States 
Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), Marion, N. J.—has been car- 
pied by me two cenie ae total Mp gear from_ mean time 

ing Seven seconds in the entire time.—G. B. GAVETT, Jr., 
of L.G. Tillotson & Co.,8 Dey st. N.Y. 


MARION 





MARION 


SS 


UNITED StaTEs Waton Co.—This Company, we observe, 
continues to hold the leading position among American 
manufacturers; at the Fairs held in different parts of the 
country, where there has been great competition in this line, 
the Marion (Giles, Wales & Co.) United States Watches, 
have been —— as greatly superior in every particular 
to any on exhibition, and have been awarded the first pre- 
miums, over all competitors, in every fair where they have 
been exhibited. 


Watch No. 20,019, Stem Winder—bdearing Trade 
Mark ** Wm. Alexander, Marion, N. J.’"—manufactured by 
the United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been 
carried by me six months, and subject to very severe tests in 
my vocation; its total variation from mean time being less 
than one second.—GEo. W. McDoNALD, Sup’t Brooklyn 
Water Works. 


Watch No. 2,266, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ Fayette Stratton, Marion, N. J.”—manufactured by 
United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been car- 
ried by me four months; its total variation from_ mean time 
being five seconds.—Davip T. Brown, Sup’t Lackawanna & 
Bloomsburg R.R., Kingston, Pa. 


Watch No. 1,788—bearing Trade Mark “Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufactured by United 
States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by 
me five and a half months; its total variation from mean 
time being dates seconds, being compemss by me ne 
ally with Greenwich time, London, April 24th, 1871.—HENRY 
MorFonrp, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Watch No. 2,383, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark ‘‘ Fayette Stratton, Marion, N. J.’"—manufactured by 
United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been car- 
ried by me twelve months§ its total variation from mean 
— — fifteen seconds.—S. B. JoHNSTON, 83 Nassau st., 
N. Y. City. 


The United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), Marion 
N. J., have just brought out and applied to their celebrated 
time-keepers a novel dust excluder, extremely simple and 
tasty, and being fastened by an eccentric screw is easily put 
on or removed. <A perfect protection against dust or dirt 
getting inside the movement, and possessing the advantage 
over all other contrivances of the kind, of completely clos- 
ing the aperture round the barrel equally as well as the 
balance of the space between the plates, and at the same 
time is so protected by lips resting on the edges of the plates, 
above and below, that it can not interfere with the barre 
by being pressed on to it by a tight-litting case. 


Watch No. 2,226, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ Fayette Stratton, Marion, N. J.”—manufactured by 
United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been car- 
ried by me eight months; its total variation from mean 
time being only ten seconds per month.—Oscar M. San- 
FORD, Utica, N. Y. 


Watch No. 1,176, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “‘ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. {Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me three months; its total variation from 
mean time being only five seconds during that time.—Hznry 
Dr Lancey, Engineer Phila. & Erie R.R, 


Report of Judges to the General Committee Cincinnati 
Industrial Exposition, on the United States Watch Co.’s 
(Giles, Wales & Co.) Watches, Marion: 

GENTLEMEN—The Judges ep toexamine into the 
merits of the articles contained in Class 10, leave to 
make the following report: No, 1,650, United Sta Watch 
Company, Marion, New Jersey.--these Watch movements, 
the resuit of American capital, skill, and perseverance, as 
specimens of this branch of science and manufacture, rival 
those of ieee 9} make, The watches exhibited by this 
Company are of all grades, from that of the most exact 
time-keeper, to the cheaper kind for the million. All are ex- 
cellent of the kind, and are too well known and appreci- 
ated by the people to need farther comment. First Premium 
is awarded to the United States Wee Sompane 

ce AYNE, 
JaMES POWELL, { sudges 
WILLIAM M. Davis, 


Watch No. WD. Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark * United States Watch Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co,), has 
been carried by me five months; its -total igs 
mean time be ng. only twelve seconds.—GRORGE VIS, 
Guere Eastern Passenger Agent Toledo, Wabash & West- 
ern Railway. 


Watch No. 1,259, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—mannfac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me six months; its total variation from mean 
time being only eight seconds per month. Have been tray- 
Gling through different sections of the country, from New 
York to Galveston. Texas, and back, by steamer and rail- 
road.—E. Rick, of Whitney & Rice, 179 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


Marion United States Watch Co.’s Watches (Giles, Wales & 
Co.) were awarded the First Premiums at “ Fair of Amer- 
ican Institute,” New York, 1870; at Fair of **Ohio Meehan- 
ics‘ Institute,” Cincinnati, 1870; at “ Lonisiana State Fair,” 
New Orleans, La., 1870; at “Texas State Fair,” Houston, 
Tex., 1871, and at every Fair where they have been ‘exhibit- 
ed, over all competitors. 


Most Wonderful Time-Keeping. 


Watch No, 1,089—bearing Trade Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co. Marion, N. J."—manuiactured by United 
States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by 
me from December, 1868, to Jan. 17th, 1870, its total variation 
being only two seconds in the entire time.—L. E. CurrrEN- 
DEN, late Register U.S. Treasury. ' 





WATCHES. 


Watch No, 1,124, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “Frederic Atherton & Co., . N, J.”—manu- 
factured by the United States Watch Co, Ghies, Wales & 
Co.), has been carried by me seven months; its total varia- 
tion from mean time be’ ngonly six seconds.—A. L, DENNIS, 
President N. J. R.R. & T. Co. : 


Watch No. 1,037, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark ‘Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N, J.’""—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me since June, 1867; its total variation from 
mean time being only five seconds Po month.—HENRY 
SMITH, Treas. Panama R.R. Co., 838 Wall st, N. ¥. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations of Marion United 
States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Go.) Sab ages which 
the country is flooded. To avoid imposition, that the 
words MARION, N.J., are engraved on the plate over the 
Main-Spring Barrel. All others are spurious. 


Watch No. 2,617—bearing Trade Mark “Fayette 
Stratton, Marion, N. J.”"—manufactared by United States 
Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me 
twelve months; its total variation from mean time being 
fifteen seconds.—I. Vrooman, Engineer, N. Y. C. & H. R.R. 


Watch No, 10,548, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ Frederic Cees & Co., Marion, Nu J. Poahautac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me twenty months; its total variation from 
mean time being five seconds per month.—Z, C, PRIEST, 
Ass’t Sup’t N. Y, C. & H. R.R. 


Wateh No, 1,143, Stem Winder—bdeating Trade 
Mark “Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J. Pnaweinc- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me eight months; its total variation from 
mean time being five onds ber. month—JaMEs Lb, RyzR, 
of Kelty & Co., 447 Broadway, N. Y. 


».N. J.”—manufactured by United 
States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by. 
me three months ; its total variation from _ mean time being 
thes ear Tea LinpsTRooM, 344 Atlantic st., Brook- 
yn, N. ¥. 


Wateh. & 1,658—bearing Trade Mark ‘Frederic 
Atherton ‘0., Marion 


Wateh No. 4,026—vearing Trade Mark ‘“ Edwin 
Rollo, Marion, N.J.”—manufacture by United States Watch 
e 


Co. (Giles, W: .), has been carried by me two months ; 
its total vai mean time being three seconds.— 
Josnvua I, Braga, Conductor N. J. R.R. 

Watch N 4,130—bearing Trade Mark “Edwin 
Rollo, Mario: x Pmeanutactured by United States Watch 


n, N.J 
Co. ( Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me four months ; 
its total variation from mean time being eighteen seconds.— 


’ Toomas E, Mrygr, Pier No. 5, Elizabethport, N. J. 


Wath No, 4,284—bearing Trade Mark ‘Edwin 
Rollo, Marion, N.J.”—manufactured by United States Watch 
Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me six months ; 
its total variation from mean time being only two thirds of 
asecond per day.—Davip H. Peck, Ferry Master Central 
R.R. of N. J., foot of Liberty st., North River, N. Y. 


Watch Ho. 1,125, Stem Winder—bearing Trade 
Mark “ Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me fourteen months—six months of that 
time at sea, and in all the various climates of Europe. Dur- 
ing that time, and since my return, it has not varied one 
second a week.—H. Lasstne, Manager Knickerbocker Life 
Ins. Co., 161 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Watch No. 2,656—bearing Trade Mark “ Pagette 
Stratton, Marion, N. J."—mannfactured by United States 
Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me three 
months ; its total variation from mean time pein guly thir- 
teen seconds.—J acoB WEART, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
5th Dist. N. J., Jersey City. 


Watch No. 1,706—bearing Trade Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J."—manufactured by United 
States Watch Co. (Giles,Wales & Co.), has been carried by 
me from Oct., 1869, to Feb. 22, 1870; its total yariation during 
the entire time te Thy f seven seconds,—J NO, W. SMITH, 
State Agent Amsterdam Ins. Co., Dubuque, lowa. 


atch Ne. 1,064 WwW: er ing Trade 
Mark “F rise =e M N. 5a ath 
tur States Wateh Co. gu ales & Co.), has 
been — by pew fifteen months; its a penne wah from 
mean e bein, fifteen setenia = i 

Derby, Snow & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. J. 2 


Watch No. 1,081, Stem Winder—Ddearing Trade 
Mark “Frederic Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.”—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me six months; its total variation from 
mean time being caly three seconds per month.—Joun D. 
EGBERT, Plainfield, N..J.,5 College Place, Room 8, N. Y. 


Watch No. 2,183—bearing Trade Mark “ Fayette 
Stratton, Marion N. J.”—manufactured by United States 
Watch Co, (Giles, Wales & Co.), has been carried by me fif- 
teen months; its total variation from mean time being thirty 
seconds.—WM. DUNNE, Baggage Express, Utica, N. Y, 


Watch Ne. 1,251, Stem Winder—bdearing Trade 
Mark “ Frederie Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J."—manufac- 
tured by United States Watch Co. (Giles, Wales & Co.), has 
been carried by me four months; its total variation from 
mean time being only five seconds per month.—F, A. Has- 
KELL, Conductor Hudson River R.R. 


ATCHES. 
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THOMAS’ PATENT 


SMOOTHING HARROW, 


WITH 8! ROUND 


SLANTING TEETH 
OF TEMPERED STEEL. 


A Thorough Pulverizer of the Soil. 

A Perfect Cultivator of Growing Crops. 

Destroys Weeds Effectually—Obviates Hand 
Hoeing. 

Draws Easily—Covers 6 to 12 feet—Never 
Clogs. 

(2 Every Harrow warranted. (F- Canvassers wanted, 

J. J. THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N.Y. 

Any information about, and all sizes of the Thomas 
Smoothing Harrow, © be had at manufac- 
turers’ prices from the General and Sole Agents, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

P. O. Box 376, NEW YORK, 
189 & 191 Water Street, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Agricultural 
and Horticultural Implements 21d Ma- 


chinery, Field «xd Garden Seeds, ¢-- 
liable Fertilizers, and Improved Live Stock. 





THE 


MISHAWAKA FEED MILLS. 





Pu above cut represents our combined Corn- 
Sheller and Feed-Grinder. Shells and Grinds at the 
same time, or does either separately. The Sheller can be 
run Le eg by attaching the crank, which is sent with the 
Machine. Price only $75. 

Our No.1 Feed Mill has a large Wood Frame and a Bal- 
ance Wheel. Price . 

No. 2 Feed Mill has small Iron Frame, and no Balance 
Wheel. Price b 

The above mills grind from 8 to 20 bushels per hour, ac- 
cording to fineness required and amount of power used, and 
— = be run by less power than any other Mill in the 
market. 

Our Mammoth Mill grinds with steam or water power from 
30 * 6 yashels Pe hour. Price $65. s F lef 

is 80 y us arc warranted to give satisfaction, 

Send for Circular to 


ST. JOSEPH MANUFACTURING CQO., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE GLEN & HALL 


Grain and Clover Threshing and 
Separating Machines. 
Address The Glen & Hall Manufacturing Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or DETROIT, MICH. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 








LEFFEL‘’S Central-Opening, 

1 Movable-Comb BEE - HIVE, 

Italian Alsite Clover Seed, pure-bred Poultry, 

Pigeons, Rabbits. Agents wanted. Send stamp at once for 
circular to LITTLE , Springfield, Ohiv. 





{IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


- MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


. . ' 2 * e 
Hinkley Knitting Machine. 
The Simplest, Cheapest, Best ! Has but 
needle! ‘Achild can run it. ve amet in weeny 





SIMONSON’S IMPROVED 








_—SS a 


FILTER and 


PUREST WATER FOR EVERY 
HOUSE. 


tain-water, freed from impurities by filtering, is the Most 
HEALTHFUL, palatable, and readily obtained in most parts 
of the country. 

By the improvement illustrated above, showing the mate- 
rial parts of Simonson’s Patent Improved Filter and Cistern 
a full supply can be had for household and other purposes. , 

As ordinarily made, filtering cisterns are costly, require 
much larger room, are frequently inoperative, and are trou- 
blesome to put in order when the filter needs cleansing. 

This improvement can be readily attached to any cistern 
already built, at moderate cost. It has been thoroughly 
tested for three years past, and gives entire satisfaction 
wherever tried. The condition of the filter can at any time 
be readily ascertained, and new materials supplicd when 
needed. This, however, will not be necessary except at very 
long intervals. 

For fuller description and particulars, send for Circular. 


. 
A Paying Business 

can be had by any industrious man of ordinary ability in 

introducing this improvement in his own neighborhood, It 

is fully secured by letters patent, and exclusive right will be 

given to the right men throughout different sections. 











Town. Send for Cirewlar aif Sanpte Stocking. to 


— HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


Most liberal terms will be given to suitable men, 
County and State rights for sale. 
For full particulars, address 


. JOHN Q. SIMONSON, 
Box 127, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


PORTABLE MILLS. 
~ For Corn-Meal, Wheat- 
Flouring, and 
Stock Feed. 
GRIST-MILL, Two Run of Stone, 
complete for $1,200. Bolts, Smutters, 
Corn-Shellers, and Mill-Work gene- 
rally. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
ISAAC STRAUB & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 













PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Succeed Mofris Tasker & Co. as 


CONTRACTORS 
For the Heating of Buildings of every description, 
by Steam and Hot Water, after the most approved 
ds. Greenhouses, Conservatories, and Forc- 
Houses heated to any desired temperature. 
Laundry and Culinary ———— in detail. Esti- 
mates furnished upon application. 












ILLERS, BUY the RUSSELL DOUBLE-SUC- 
TION SMUT MACHINE. All warranted to give 
satisfaction. Send for circular to H, 8. GILBERT, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa, 





ICE-TOOLS at RE- 
DUGED PRICES, 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 


DECATUR & COX, 
Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed 
Store, 197 Water St., 


New York. 


Tree Pruners and Pruning Shears. 


Can reach 20 feet into a tree, and cut limbs 24 in. diameter. 
Also Saw Gummers, Upseis,and other Saw Tools. Send for 
Circular. Mannfactured by 

G. A. PRESCOTT, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 











Easily made with our Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfit. Circulars Free, 
STAFFORD M'F’G CO.,, 
J 66 Fulton St.. New York. 


ANTED.— Agents to sell Rights for a 
new and novel Grain Fan. Great inducements. 
Address J. H. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 











| 











CARHARTT" 
Patent Two-Horse 
Pulverizing Cultivator 


was awarded the First Premium at State and County Fairg 
in 1870 and “il. 

It is superior to the best Wheel Cultivator. 

The draft is reduced nearly one half, 

The depth you wish it to run is regulated without the use 
of wheels. 

It can be drawn close to a tree or plant without injuring it, 

It is not disturbed by short undulations of earth like the 
Wheel Cultivator; but pulverizes, levels, and fits the ground 
for the Mowing Machine better than any Cultivator in use, 
and can be used for more purposes than any other implement 
on the farm. Price $20. 


Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, 
Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Water-Proof Felting, 


(no tar used.) 
For outside of Buildings, 
AND 
Inside instead of Plaster. 
c. J. FAY, Patentee, 
Camden, N. J. 


THE SUCCESS 
WASHING MACHINE. 




















The easiest operated and most rapid working machine fu 
use, Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
H. 8S. MYERS & CO., York, Pa. 





Rustic Vases, 
Hanging Bas- 
kets, Chairs, 
Settees, Bird- 
Cages, Tables, 
etc., etc. 


The following ex- 
tract_is copied from 
the Judges’ Report, 
American Institute 
Fair, 1871: 

“The work is well 
done, and fine taste 
displayed, and we 
never saw better. We 
would, and do highly 
commend it.” 


The demand for my 
goods is constantly in- 
creasing. Florists, 
Dealers in Seeds and 
Horticultural Imple- 
ments and Fancy 
Goods ——) i 
should send for Ill- 
lustrated Circular. 








——— = ~ 


DEXTER TROTTING CIRCULAR. 

The only method ever discovered that will make all 

kinds of horses and colts trot fast, with immediate increase 

of speed. Price only $1.00, with 2,000 references. Address 
P. D. VAN HOKESEN, Box 6,033, New York City. 


Spectrum Analysis. 


Three important LECTURES by Profs. Roscoe, Lockyer, 
and Huggins, the distinguished English Scientists. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Interesting to every one. Marvelously 
cheap. Only cents. For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., New Haven, Ct- 
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ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance) : $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten ta nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name. 
gar Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $3 a year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(= Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 


arvardl fio agers wees sent to one address for Oboe 
See Here! 
Ladies, Postmasters, 
Farmers, Clerks, 
Children, Students, 
Teachers, Lawyers, 
Ministers, Mechanics, 
Gardeners, Merchants, 
Conductors, Physicians, 
Nurserymen, Everybody! 


YOU CAN GET A 


GOOD THING 


(YOUR OWN CHOICE OF 106) 


WITHOUT MONEY, 


AND WITH 


Very Little Trouble 


DURING 


THIS MONTH 


January, 1872. 


Over 13,000 Others 


HAVE OBTAINED THESE 


Free Articles 


WITH PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
and 


YOU may do the Same. 


Read over the list of good articles in the Table, 
and descriptions on page 38. They are all new, 
Jirst-class, reliable, valuable articles, just 
as good as money. The assortment is so 
large that every one will find something needed. 

Any person who chooses may collect a 
small or large list of subscribers and re- 
ceive the premium, It is only necessary 
to show copies of the papers, explain 
their value, and collect and. forward 
names. 

It has been done largely at Stores, Shops, 
Post-offices, etc., and by private individuals. By 
Co-operation, Ministers, Teachers, Churches, 
Sunday and week-day Scholars, have obtained Me- 
lodeons, Libraries, Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, etc., 
also Sewing Machines, and the like, for poor 


widows and others. Many professional men have 
opened and made up good premium lists at their 
Offices. Clerks in stores and Post-offices have 
materially increased their salaries thus, while in- 
dividuals in all classes have secured good things 





for ciisaabebies or ve pteidele 
to others, all without the use of 
working hours, amd at no 
money cost. 

As a constant Business 
Employment, some persons, 
canvass all the’ time, receive the 
premium articles, and sell them 
and thus secure large 
salaries. One lady has averaged 
over $3,000 a year for years past, 
and others are getting Targe pay 
for their time, often $5 to $20 a 
day. Some who did poorly at first 
have, by perseverance, acquired 
the art of canvassing, and become 
very successful. The work is 
honorable. The Journals are use- 
ful in’ every family—in City, 
Village, and Country. 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $35,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in 100 


for cash, 


books costing one Dollar each. | 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of both, as noted over the 
Table. We call especial ate 
tention to the Jast column of 
figures, showing the small num- 
ber of names required where 
both papers are taken, at the 
reduced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


Read and carefually 
Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(®) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list...:(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(e) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; itis partly to get these that 
we effer premiums to canvassers..... 
(J) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 


Show-bills will be supplied free as 


needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 


ubscribers required to get it free, at the reg’ 


or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from m the 6 column. 





















































































































States or Territories.—(No. 33 mailed for 30 cents extra.) 








cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
conveyance desired. See Deseriptions of Premiums on Next Page. 


In the following table is given the price “ each article, and the number of 
lar rates, $1.50 and $3.00 a year, for the 


two papers; also at theclub rates of $1 and : also at the rates.of $4 a year for 
both papers together.] 

N. B.—in all Premium eS T—_— mig atts 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, god ONE copy of Hear ——— Home 
count exactly the same. So also two copies of 
each, and one of Hearth and Home at , dinaren will pa the same 
In this way Premium Clubs can be made the 2nd and 4th columns, 


® ae ‘Hear Or rth or oth 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, American 
For American Agriculturist, Agrieul- aa 
and for Hearth and Home, a ttm omen 
5 || Nem mi 
for the Year 1872. SE || or Sud- || of Sud- || oF Sud- 
Si |reaueredl| fepubrc | reputed 
Open to all—No Competition. a aio at at at at 
No. Names of Premium Articles. —|| — | “se = ; 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.).0... 14 00}; 21) Wi) 11] 3 
2—Knives and Forks (do. 0.) .++++-$18 50)| 27) 90)) 1 45 
3—Knives and Forks (do. wJeveseo Hee OO}; 33] 110)) 1 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. 50/| 89} 124)) 2 62 ||. 
o—eaed Aad Fork (a. AE 00}| 13) 387 q| 19 
6—Fluted 50 6) & { 13 | 
7—French Cook's Knife, ort, and Ste 3 00}; 8] 30 
8—Pocket Knife (Smith '& Clark)... $1 50|| 4 |..2: eves ff 
9—Pocket. Knit ; (do. ON yin 2 00) 5] 22 
10—Pocket Kn (do. ere 2 501; 6) 2 8 
41—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. 2 one die 2 00} 5| 22 
12—Multum in Parvo Knife (do.)...... 3 50)| 8) 30 4 
13—Cake Basket ifocrus ie Man'hg Co.).$12 00|| 19} 65!) 10 
14—Casters and Fruit Basket (do 00}; 44} 140|) 22 
ae py Butter Cooler (do. aon . $8 00!| 16) 52 
—Card Receiver (do, do.) .. $700); 15| 49 
oN. ic. ks ond Crackers (do. do.) ..$1200}| 19} 65)| 1 
5 Hal? Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do.) .. $600)| 15) 45 
9—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600)| 15] 45 
)—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.) ..$12 00)| 19| 65)| 1 
s3— One Dozen Table Forks ay <4 «$12 00)! 19| 65] 1 
22—Child’s Cup (do, do.) 2 75 G| ij. 4 
23—Gold Pen, Sil. Case (George F, Farokes), 3 25 8} 30 3 
24—Gold Pen and Silver Case 5 00}) 12) 37 . 
25—Gold Pen, Handle gold-tip, ped, a an) 6 00|} 13) 37 y os 
2 G—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber ig lester 6 00); 13) 87 y na 
27—Ludden’s Patent Revolving Penci = 8 50 4| 19 2 a x 
28—Ludden's Patent Revolving Peneth 3 50 8| 380 e 
RO—AMUSEUMEC.. 2.2.2 0esseecscererssecccscccoees 6 00)}- 138) 37 $e 
30-—-Baby's Chair (L. O. Colvin)...........045 4 00 9} 82 16 . 6 
31—Parlor Kaleidoscope. .......sscceecaseecees 7 4 16} 52 26 aoe 
32—Moore’s Floral Set (Moore Man'f’g Co.) $i 8| 24 6 ||... @ 
BB— Beant BANGING... 00000. vecssstucnasnscatne 1 00 3] 24 6i\.... 
—Garden Seeds for a — (40 kinds). 00}; 12] 38 17 am 
35—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). 00} 12) 3 VA es 
< Garden Seeas & Flower Bulbs( Selection); 00 5) 22 Ti 4... 
B7—Set Of Field Croguet........+...ss.veeeees 00}}. 16} 52)) . 26 ||.... 9 
: Machine (Grover & Baker)...... 5500]! 60 | 240!) 80} 120 ||.-..33 
Yering Machine (Florence)............+- 00} 20 | 2%5|| 85) 188 |}....39 
Sewing Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs)... $55 00}; 60 | 240)) 380 | 120 |j....33 
4 ‘ g Harrow (J. J. Thomas & Co.) 00]; 38 | 120)) 19 | 60 |/....21 
42—Washing Machine (Doty’s).....0..0:+0 15 00}} 21/ 70}} 11] 35 //....13 
43—Clothes Wringer ( Best— Universal). ..... 00/} 17) 54) (9) 2 j[ts..10 
44—Blanchard Churn... ceccecececececcvsces $8 00}; 16) | 8] 6 |j.... 9 
45—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A. ie Co.’8) $67 00}; %S S|} 39) 148 /|....43 
46—WHelodeon, 5-octave _—_— (do. dO,)...... 112 00}) 138 - 68 | 200 ||:...76 
47—Piano, i lendid 7-oct. (steintoa ay Bi Sons) $625 00)| 690 |1550)} $60°| 775 ||...330 
48—<Silver Watch (Amencan Wat $40 00)!" 50 | 150); 25 | .75'||....28 
4 ha 7 Fine Gola Watch( Am. Watch eo. Titty 00|| 110 | 860))- 55 | 175 |}....61 
50—Breech. loading Pocket Rifle.../..:....... $16 00}| 24 | -80}) 12) 40 |). -..14 
51—Double Bbl. Gun (Cooper, Site & 77.)330 00||. 46 | 150} 23) %% /|....86 
52—Tool Chest (Patterson Bro8.).........000+ $45 00/) 60/190); 30} 95 |j....33 
53—Chariles Pratt's Astra: Oil (1 can, 5 Gal.) $4 00|} 9| 32 5| 16 +. 6 
54—Barometer ( Woodr up" ‘3 Mercurial) ..... $10 00}), 18 | 58 9} 29/|....10 
55—Barometer ( Woodru re a= ‘curial) s....$15 00}; 22) %5i) 11) 38 |/....13 
56—Buckeye Harvester Momwer.............4. $125 00/| 150 | 420)| 75 | 225 . 83 
57—Putent Cylinder Plow (R. 2 Fi Alien len & Co.)$18-00}| - 27 | 90)} 14] 45 . 16 
58—Collins  Co.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow.....$25 00||. 88.| 120)! 19 | 60 ..- 21 
59—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00}| 17| 54 9} 27 |e. 10 
60—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower......... 10 00}; .18| 58 9} 29//....10 
61—American Submerged Pump........ 2-000. 15 00); 19} 65); 10) 38 7. 
62—Pump and Sprinkler (Tage’s).........-- $5 00}! 13) 3% 7} 19 f 
63—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)....... $14 00}; 21} Ti} 11) 3 -13 
64—Building Blocks (Crandall).............. $2 00 20 8| 10 - 4 
5—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)...........- $9 00}) 17} 54 9). & -16 
be New American Cyclopedia (Appieion*s) $80 00}! 96 | 825)| 48 | 163 -53 
67— Wor cester’s Great Mlustrated Dictionary $10 00)| 18} 58 9; 29 -10 
68—Any Back Volume Aoriculturist 3 $ WSjl.ose | Mi loccosl ID - & 
69—Any Two Back Volumes do. € 50)|. ee he 4 
O—Any Three do. do. do. 5 25/1 18) Bi]; 7] 19 8 
Y1—Any Four do. do. do. ..: $7 00)| 15) 47 8; 24 9 
12—Any Five do. do. do. SS $8 05)| 17 54) 9] @ 
13—Any Six do. do. do. 3S $$10 50)) 19) 61/} 10/ 32 
14 Any Seven do. do. do. 3 12 25| 21 68) ll | 84 
eae Eight do. do. do. S $1400) 23) W)) 12) 37 
Each addt Volume at same rate) |S SEG BRS | Ret Le 
16— Fifteen Vols. XVI t ___ $26 25}; 36 | 118|| 18] 59 
V7—Any Lack Volume Rae ‘iculturist se $2.50\|.... | 24{|.... | 12 
18—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. 3S $5 00\|.... | 36]|.... |] 18 
19—Any Three d do. do. & 7 50|| 16} 48 8| 24 
O—Any Four do. do. do. ss $10 00|} 18| 60 9/ 30 
1—Any Five do. . do. do. = $12 50}| 21; Ti} 11) 36 
2—Any Siz do. ~ do. do. & $15 00|/ 24| 82'| 12] 41 
3—Any Seven do. do. do, ; $17 50) 27 | 92) 14] 46 
4—Any Eight do. do. do. 3 00/|. 30 | 102/) 15) 51 
85—Any Nine do. do. do. = $22 50/| 33) 110)) 17) 5 
—(Each add'l Volume at same rate) FS oa hoon Prosetiicee Tooke 
86—Fi meen Vols. XVI to XXX J $37 50)| 50 | 150)// 25). % 
87— 67 °s Boy's LAD ArvY wis scccccvevccece $ OO}; 12; 33)} 6) 17 
88—Farmer’ 8 Boy’8 LAbvary........-.e.seesee 25/; 16] 52 8); 26 
89—Farmer’s Boy's Library. ..cccccececececces $11 25/} 20] 65)} 10; 32 
90—Farmer’s Boy’ 's Libr vad ace Demeeoeegeeesd $30 Gi; 25] 85); 13) 42 
91—Farmer's Boy’s Library. _......+0+++ 20 00}! 30] 102]) 15) 51 
92—Any Back Vol. Hearth & Home = $ 00 9] 8 5] 16}). 
93—Any Two Back Vols. 00}| 16) 50) 8) 2]}.. 
—(Kach additional a, at same ratte), ee ee - 
94—A $10 Library (Your an <3 10 00}; 18] 58]} 9} 29}... 
95—A $15 Library 15°00|) 24] 85]! 12] 48 |/. 
96— 20 Library = 20 00,; 31] 106)) 16) 53 /).. 
97—A $25 Library do. OC}; $8] 125]| 19} 6 )). 
98—A $30 Library do. cj 00}} 44) 144]) 231 @)/.. 
99—A $35 Library do. (3 00}; +50 2%] St /).. 
100—A $40 Library do. ES 56|177|| 28] 89 ||.. 
101—A $45 Library do. 00}; +62) 192]; SL] 96)... 
102—A Library do. 50 00); 68) 207|) 34) 104 |/.... 
103—A Library do. L 80 zi 40) 1 eS 
104—A $725 aay ao. 2.8 100 50/1 ove 
105—A $100 L J <5 100 00/| 125 | 360)| 68 | 180 |)....76 
106—A hee oft Good pu (See =) ee ey cose beoes eee 


-" Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos, 8 to 12, 23 to 28, 34, 35, 36, 68 to 91, and 94 
to 106 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest recipient), to any 


in the United 
of each, by any 
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Full Descriptions 


of all the Premiums are given in our last October num- 
ber, which will be mailed free to applicants. Read over 
the descriptions, and you will find many desirable 
articles—indeed, allare desirable. We have room in this 
paper only for the following DESCRIPTIVE NOTES : 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—American 
Table Cutlery.—We are giad to be able to offer real- 
ly good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, arc also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a@ guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 7S at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great eare, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.50. No.3 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated ail over with pure silver, which will wear for 
a long time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22.... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size,sold at $24.50....For 38 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No.4 
have Stee! Blades, triple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50..:.For 42 subscribers at 
$1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Tvréple- 
plated with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FoR THE Boys AnD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
YV., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
is an elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is 2 most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-aw), a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, and, in addition to this, it can be used for 
various other purposes which will at once suggest them- 
selves to any smart boy or man. The knives will be 
sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


Ne. 13.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chascd—a very taking, useful, and 
wl table ornament. This, with other articles that 
follow, ismade by the Lueius Hart Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, New 
York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the wili and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 14.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
nove: and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit’ Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 


No. 17.—Nut Picks and Crackers. 
—Here are twelve nut-picks, elegantly chased, of medal- 
lion pattern, with two handsome nut-crackers,in a mo- 
rocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 13. 


No. 18. — Half-Dozen Napkin 
Rings.—These rings are beautifully chased, and ina 
morocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 13. 


No. 19.—Onme Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No, 20.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,” Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 138. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 21.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 20. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 22.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life keepsake. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—Giold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 23 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 24 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 25 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 26.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


Nos. 27, 
Magic Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful 
Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.50. They are made by 
Ludden’s Gold P. and P. C. Co., Wm. A. 
Ludden, Agent, 195 Broadway, who has been 
in the business thirty years. 


No. 29.—Amusette.—We believe in home 
entertainment for both youngand old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other places of evening resort not conducive to good 
morals. This premium, the ‘‘ Amusette,” as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
asmooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 


ete. 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amusements. The 
Amusette is supplied by E. I. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. Y., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


Premium will delight mothers and babies everywhere. 


pended from a hook in the ceiling of aroom. It gives a 
young child such a variety of amusement, such varied 
and healthful exercise, allowing free motion and action 
for limb and muscle, that it becomes almost an indispen- 
sable article to the nursery. It is made of black walnut, 
nicely finished, upholstered in green, blue, or red, with 
cords to match, and sold, with the hook, for $4. L. O. 
Colvin, 94 Waverley Place, Newark, N. J. 


No. 33.--Steam-Engime. -- This is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; anda capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months ; he has exhibited it in motion to many of his play- 
mates; has hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
pears to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great. value 





Every one receiving it will be delighted. It 1s from the 
same makers and of equally good quality as the preceding. 


~ 


size. This premium and the next twoare put up forusby | 














28.—Ludden’s Patent | 


No. 35.—Flower Seeds,—Like No. 84 
this is a valuable premium, It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers 

and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Delivered free. 


No. 42.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
sixty thousand families in the United States are now 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” useit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C, 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex, 


No, 43.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles, 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metroe 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 48.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, whieh by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 


| annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 


The | 


makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is the 
best proofof the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “hunting’’ case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatcuH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No, 49.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Wateh Co. (sec No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 


| gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat “* hunt- 


skill, and give a capital study of the laws of motion, force, | 
The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| clubs of 2% or more. 


ing”’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
MADE BY THE 


er. 
be engraved ‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. 
Am. WatcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass,”’ 
. 
No, 87.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars® worth of books pertaining to the farm will 


No. 30.—Baby’s Chair.—This beautiful give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- 
2 y * | serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
It is a chair, in combination with a limited spring, sus- | their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 


more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming tomanhood. Anysmart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen's New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 91.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The ten books in No. 90, with the addition of Fuller’s 
Grape Culturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 18 fine volumes. 


Nos. 92, 93.—Bound Volumes of 
Hearth and Home,—These. volumes are neatly 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on back 
and side. With their beautiful engravings, and abun- 
dance of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


No. 106.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 


| 60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer és only for 


The books will be sent by mail or ex- 


and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid. | press, prepaid through, by us. 
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SUNDRY HUMBUGS. 


—~—- 


This column is not open for any individual to vent his 
spleen. Anonymous letters making charges of fraud 
against others receive no attention. No man should ask 
the editor to make accusations which he himself dare 
not back up. Some complain that we have failed to ex- 
pose swindles which they have forwarded. Very likely. 
Sometimes we can not find room for all. In other cases 
there is not sufficient evidence to warrant us in putting 
some names and business enterprises in these columns. 
We try to be very careful, and when, after faithful ex- 
amination, there remains a doubt as to the real character 
of any person or business, we give the benefit of that 
doubt. In these exposures of swindlers we have only 
the best Interests of our readers and of the public in 
view, with no animosities to gratify; and if, through de- 
ception of others, or by error, any mistake is made, we 
will be most happy at any time to make prompt correc- 
tion or retraction. Though often prosecuted by those 
who hope that we may not be fortified with legal proofs, 
and by those who hope to get notoriety and free advertis- 
ing, or at least to scare us into silence by beginning libel 
suits, weare glad to be able tostate that in along course 
of years, and after haying shown up more than Fifteen 
Hundred swindling schemes, no libel suit has yet been 
successful against us, and our exposures have never been 
successfully controverted in more than one or two in- 
stances, and these only when the work has been neces- 
sarily delegated to others for a brief time. Nine tenths of 
all our Humbug columns have been written by the senior 
editor, and he has never yet been shown to be in error 
in a single item. Our readers seldom hear through our 
columns of the libel suits commenced against us, for in- 
timidation or advertisement. The intimidation is of course 
a failure; and we will not gratify by advertising those 
who hope to get notoriety or sympathy by assuming the 
innocence implied in bringing a libel suit, which can be 
done at slight expense....... Bank of England 
Notes.—An expensive cable telegram from London re- 
cently appeared in: the daily and other journals, respect- 
ing the operations of a swindler who offers to supply fac- 
simile Bank of England notes. Our readers, especially 
those residing in the Dominion, were fully informed of 
this fellow’s schemes many months ago. ....Queer— 
Sawdust.—The “sawdust” class, is so called be- 
cause in return for money privately sent for C.O.D. boxes 
of first-class counterfeit bills, the senders receive neatly 
put up parcels of sawdust or other trash. As already 
stated, we have no sympathy for the thousands of victims 
of this specific swindle. None but dishonest persons, 
who wésh to defraud their neighbors or the Government 
by circulating what they are led to believe to be perfect 
Sac-similes or imitations of real money, would ever send 
their money for this queer” stuff. The money so lost 
is merely transferred from one swindler’s pocket to that 
of another—and millions in the aggregate have been so 
transferred within three years past. No counterfeit 
money has gone out. The operators escape free because 
their victims can not appear against them without con- 
victing themselves of an attempt to circulate counterfeit 
money. For the $10 to $100 remittances forwarded, noth- 
ing is ever returned, except the C.0.D. sawdust boxes to 
be paid for defore delivery. Those who call at the dens 
of the operators are fleeced by bogus policemen, who 
nab them as counterfeiters, and let them off after taking 
all they have, even to watches, etc., as hush-money ; or 
they pay for packages of good money, which are dexter- 
ously changed for the sawdust. ...One operator sends out 
large numbers of newspaper slips, ingeniously printed 
and cut to make them appear to be from the New York 
Herald, which state that certain plates have been stolen 
from the Government. Ina lithograph letter he pretends 
to have these stolen plates, and offers genuine bills 
printed from them for 10 cents on the dollar. He signs no 
name, but puts in a loose card, ‘* Benj. F. Grayson, No. 2 
Whitehall street, N. Y. (late of Houston, Texas); *’ also 
‘Robert M. Jameson (late of New Orleans, La.).”” He 
adds on his card, ‘‘ Collections made Sonth and West,” 
which he is doubtless doing—from greenhorns. Of course 
it would be difficult to prove that the man on the card 
wrote the unsigned lithograph letter, and so he escapes 
arrest. He asks formoney by.express, and for letters by 
mail. The letters are of course stopped by Mr. Gayler. 
.... Wm. & Jno. Wood, 192 Broadway, to be addressed by 
express at 33 Park Row, offer the “‘ good” queer, and add 
a P.S., requesting letters for them to be addressed to one 
in their employ—viz., Wm. Potter, 190 Broadway. Mr. 
Gayler will please note this—a new dodge to get letters. 
....Hudson, Wood & Co., 44 Liberty st., adopt I.0.0.F, 
symbols, and pretend to be forming an extensive secret 
society for sundry operations, and want you to take a $10 
share, in return for which they will send $1,000 of good 
“queer."’...... Among other assumed names in this line 
we have: Dr. Lorand, Williamsburgh, N. Y. (no street 
or number), Dr. J. Hermans, 340 Canal street, N. ¥ ; 





G. M. Washburn, 3 Beekman street, New York; B. 
H. Longstreet, 50 Maiden Lane, alias, G. W. Washburn, 
3 Beekman street, who promises to send you the plan of 
his real “den,” if you promise to come on and get 
fleeced ; John Hood, Jr., who dates some of his swindling 
circulars at Wilmington, Del., some at 198 Broadway, and 
some at 90% Broadway; H. Miller, 688 Broadway, alias 
S. Wing, 16 South Fifth avenue, who pretends to have 
a book-store, and who uses secret society symbols as 
a blind, etz......... ‘6 Spanish Policy.”—This isa 
dangerous humbug, because so many ignorant people are 
Micawbers, trusting to luck, and a ** Spanish ” lottery has 
to them always some charm. The persistence of the oper- 
ator, who adopts one or two new names each month, 

shows that he finds paying dupes. Under each of two 
names, G. W. Jackson and Wm. T. Neal, both at 16 8. 5th 

Avenue, N. ¥,, he claims to be sole agent in the United 

States of a Spanish Policy. The printed schemes and 
tickets he scatters so widely at great expense are entirely 
of his own manufacture, and he pockets ali the money he 

receives—which must be a large amount to meet his ex- 
penses only, besides profits,which are doubtless large also. 

ccnana Gift Enterprises abound—many of them so 

taking and plausible as to draw in large numbers of fool- 

ish people. We judge that not less than $100,000 4 
month are thus extracted from the pockets of the people. 

The Louisville, Ky., Library scheme is just now the most 
active and glaring. The million dollars wanted not 
being quite made up, the “drawing,” “owing to the 
Chicago fire,” was necessarily ‘* postponed’ to December 
15th. The “Library” will stand a poor chance, judging 
from the daily ‘‘ expenses” of the Broadway office near us, 

and the extensive advertisements constantly appearing. 

aaa Of a like character is the Kentucky lottery of certain 
schools; ditto the Omaha, Neb., Lotteries, dubbed Gift 
Concerts, and put under the patronage of Libraries, Hos- 
pitals, etc.; ditto the South Carolina Land and Immi- 

gration Association Lottery, alias ‘‘ Gift Concerts.” We 

have circulars, ostensibly from ‘‘ the Sisters of Visitation, 

Mount de Chantal Academy, (near) Wheeling, W. Va.,” 
which may be genuine, and the Academy may, for 
aught we know, be a very worthy one, but the Sisters 
are certainly degrading the livery of Heaven when 
they stimulate subscriptions by offering for each dollar a 
ticket in the lottery of a farm of 100 acres near Washing- 

ton, D.C. Perhaps we may aid them by hinting the 

expediency of telling something about that farm, how 
much it is worth, and how many shares there are to be. 
The inducement to subscribe will be increased, if some 
taking particulars are given. Another strong inducement 
we did not note when writing the above, viz., every pur- 
chaser of 10 tickets ($10) ‘‘ will be entitled to the registry 
of his name for a weekly Mass to be offered for the next 
ten years (Jan. 1870 to Jan. 1880) for the benefit of Mount 
de Chantal Academy.” We are further informed that 
subscribers can have dead relatives or friends entered on 
this registry! If sucha lottery will not draw, we don’t 
know what will. To have one’s dead relatives remem- 
bered weekly at mass for ten years is worth (?) paying well 
108: 5.2 Luther & Son, proprietors, and John De Armond, 
manager, Buchanan, Mich, have a small lottery, only 
$34,000,in a brick store, gothic residence,etc. Tickets only 
$1 each, giving you achoice from three weekly papers. 

We thought lotteries were prohibited by law in Michigan. 
This has another name, however. If people want the 
papers offered, the publishers will gladly receive their 
money direct. If ¢hey consent to this lottery stimulant, 
their papers better be unsubscribed for. Such schemes 
debauch public morals more than the best papers can do 
them good.—[P. S. Aletter from a cotemporary says, 
‘* Luther & Son have been doing business in Berrien Co. 
for fifteen years, and are known to be men of honor and 
integrity. Under pressing pecuniary embarrassment 
they are attempting to dispose of their property at a fair 
value by means of a Gift Concert,’ and further says the 
affair will be conducted fairand honestly ; that the prop- 
erty is most desirable, etc. All of which we will not call 
in question; but if Messrs. L. & Son are right in this 
mode of selling property, may not all other embarrassed 
parties—and there are tens of thousands of them—adopt 
the same plan of getting relief, and so inaugurate a gener- 
al system of Lotteries all over the country? Ifit is right 
in one case, it is right in all, and the more respectable the 
parties in this case, the worse is the example.]..... Vile 
Books and Pictures are covertly advertised by 
sundry parties, and pretty openly by a ‘‘ Book Company” 
in Minneapolis, Minn. We suggest tothe proper author- 
ities of that city to look into this affair and see that, for 
the credit of their fine place, there be no dissemination of 
vice. Lest any imprudent youth be tempted to try this 
(so-called) company’s *‘ Turkish lozenges,”’ we adyise all 
who have not done so to read the item on ‘‘ Love Pow- 
ders’? in our Nov. paper, page 406. This so-called com- 
pany also offers ‘‘ exact corres” of U. S. Treasury notes 
aud National Bank bills, but claims to only offer them 
as detectors of counterfeit money. Why better for this 
purpose than the good money, which is accessible to 





everybody? Parents should have a care that the “our 
catalogue” of this so-called company does not get into 
the hands of their children, with its tempting bait of 
corrupting pictures...... Medfical,—About the meanest 
cheats we know of are the tribe of ‘* Consumption 
curers "’ who impose upon the hopes and fears of a class 
of persons needing sympathy. One man has during a 
dozen years grown rich by his skill in giving and selling 
books and medicines to consumptives, He has the art 
of persuading his dupes that he has great experience 
and skill, and few that iisten to him once get off without 
putting into his pockets from $25 to $1,000 each. He 
publishes records of many cures—all of them cases which 
had doubtless no vestige of consumption to start with, 
except:in imagination. There isa large number of Im- 
postors who dub themselves “ Rev.,”” and claim to have 
obtained a sure cure for consumption, while missionaries 
away down in Brazil, or among the Western Indians, or 
in the East Indies. Some of them offer a free recipe, 
which always contains some curiously named plant that 
you ultimately find can only be obtained of themselves. 
N. B.—Zvery one of these benevolent * Revs.”’ is a down- 
right swindler. We met one of them the other day that, 
from his circulars, you would suppose to be a very vener- 
able old gentleman; he was a young scapegrace who 
under another name conducted a pretended counterfeit- 
money scheme. The ‘‘Sands of Life’? man was one of 
this stamp. He is probably now a very reverend in 
sheep’s clothing—a returned missionary anxious to send 
you a free consumption cure, and his “ at cost” prepara- 
tions, that is, a parcel or bottle of it, costing 10 cents, he 
will send for $3 orso...... The Cundurango cancer cure 
will be treated in. a separate item by our M.D; Editor. 
The “University Medicines,” and the Company Medi- 
cines inquired about, we rank among other quack medi- 
cines, and advise people to let them all alone severely. 
eased Other downright swindlers we have not room to 
describe, such as R. H. Foster, Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
$50 Watches for $2.75 ; Mrs. (?) Sarah B, Lambert, Green- 
point, N. Y., Love Perfumes (rank poison), and Matri- 
monial Agency; sundry offers of “Books of Secrets,’” 
paying (?) Recipes, etc; the “‘ Seeding Machine,”* patent 
paid for by notes to be divided (already noticed).—— 
Wise people, young and old, will promptly burn the 
“ Prophylactical Star” and the “ Good Samaritan, sheets 
sent out from Albany, N. ¥......A Tennessee’ subscriber 
writes us that he counted fifteen bad advertisements in a 
single number of the Toledo Blade, besides an urcounted 
host of quack-medicine advertisements. We hope he 
and all other readers will write to that and similar papers 
and remonstrate with them. If all subscribers to news- 
papers would take this course, and then drop tc papers 
if the advertisements be not dropped, we should soon haye 
a great reform in this matter throughout the entire press. 
ssa Postmasters are promised a “* good, useful present,’” 
not described, if they will distribute the vile sheet called 
“Journal of Health,” sent out from Albany, N. Y.—an 
old thing, with a new name for the doctor. In this 
sheet you are offered medicines for vile diseases, secret 
of taming horses, honey recipes, etc., ete.—a poor hum- 
bug. We hope no postmasters are so green as to want 
the presents, and are sorry there are ignorant people 
enough to support this extensively circulated trash. .... 
Another so-called ‘* M.D.” sends out the old story about 
his finding a cure-all down in Brazil, for Uncle Joe, and 
wants agents to sell his “Wine of Apocynum,” which 
nobody else knows. We suppose there must be people 
so ignorant and gullible as to patronize such a pretender, 
or he would not operate in this way, but we pity his poor 
victiias....<. Maine State has several ingenious persons 
located within her borders (so as to get out of reach of 
the mass of their customers, we sappose) who are very 
anxious to make all the rest of the world rich by the sale 
of sundry notions—sewing-machines, the best in the 
world, to be sold for asong; thousands of most valu- 
able (?) recipes, etc., etc. Those who put faith in these 
wonderful pretensions (on paper) can prove their truth- 
fulness by sending the money required, always in ad- 
vance, or C. O. D., which amounts to the same thing, as 
the money must be paid to the Express Co. before the arti- 
cles can be seen. Perhaps it will benefit the country at 
large if half a hundred or so of the victims of These 
Maine concerns will send us an account of their expe- 
rience in past investment— giving fall, reliable particu- 
larets : iis Burning Oils.—Michigan is afflicted with 
sundry sellers of recipes for manufacturing burning oils, — 
with various luminous and scientific siames, claimed to 
be non-explosive, ete. They are all humbugs. We have 
probably seen all these recipes from “Sunlight” 
to “ French; the nahptha found in most of them is a 
dangerous thing in any burning-oil for common use, and 
is one of the things to be carefully taken out. of all safe 
illuminating oils. .... Homey Recipes are still largely 
advertised by sundry parties. They tell how to.scent up 
simple syrup of sugar and water to resemble honey. 
Nobody should invest 25 cents in any such récipe for 
home use or gale, 
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GREAT REDUCTION 


IN TEAS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
And caistetllesses to Club izers. 
) CES: 
M ¥ —- 2 Binek 50, 60, 70, be: st He. Ng Ag 
; (Gneolored) Hg 0, 3, § a Bia soi best ot: -20 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BIA panes £0.90, $1.00, best $1.10. 
ROASTED AND GROUND D. ey always under our own 


Seber ty 


G UP CLUBS. 
Lis’ 
OOLONG BOC. pe. 
70,0, 90, $1.00 
Poite HYSom, (areon 90, $1.00, best $1.15 per Ih 


supervision and upon our Own premises. 
~~ HORENED Cnarenid) 3, 3m post; Per 
ni pan per Ib. 

GREEN (Unrosst 8 Best atc, per ib. 
Consumers can save S90 8 ara by purchasing of 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box, 5,643. NEW YORK’ CITY. 








NEW 1871 PATTERN, SIMPLE AS OLD V TOOTH, 


Not One Failed in 20,000. 


Yor, aie INSTITUTE Pain’ BUILDING, 

wort 4th, 18/1: E. M. BornTow, ig Beekman St., New 
ork—Sir: This certifies that I saw the Li htning 
ut Saw, worked az hand, by two men, Novem- 
ber 2d, at this Fair. Said men and saw cut off a sound 
8x9 inch chestnut log in 8% seconds; and 16 cuts of 
continuously, in 2 minutes an is seconds, or at 
arate of a cord of Wood in less than nine minutes. I 
am satisfied that for all purposes of cross-cutting large 
and small timber, your cross-cuts and wood saws have 
no rival in speed, in ease, and in simplicity. _ I believe 
their universal use would save a vast amount of money 
and time, and lighten the toil of millions of men.— 
J. W. BLAKE, Su uperintendent and Engineer American 

Institute F 


r: 
A 6-foot Cross-Cut and a Wood Saw sent on recei 
of $6. Most of the large Hardware Jobbing Houses 4 
America now handle my 
its wanted where e hardware trade do not sell the 
genuine, which has my name and warrant on the saw. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 78 Beekman St., New York. 


Woon, 2 TABER & MORSE, 


Barton; Maioon Cov X: ¥ 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshin, Food - Cooking for 
Stock,Co ton Ginning, Sawing, etc, 
Circulars sent on application. 


‘ "COLLEGE, Pitébargh, Pa. The 
} anaes COLLEGE in the United 
SMITH, A.M., Principal. 
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HORSFORD'S SELFRAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


for fnaking ofr and nutritious Bread Bis- 

., and is use ma! ap’ ee by Orange Judd, 

or Of this Journal; D Henry and R. 0. Dore- 

oY tt Joora Chandler: New York City ; Profes- 

sors James v. Z. Blaney and R. L. L. Rea »Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 8S. 


WILSON, y, LOCR WOOD, EVERETT & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 


For SALE.—BY A LADY, A NEW STEIN- 
WAY PIANO, cheap. Address 
C. W. A., American Agriculturist, New York. 


EW VOL., NO, i. Ow READY! 

— Useful, , Entertaining, ind nsable! Good Health ; 

Habits; How to train up 4 hild ; How to choose a 

and how to read correctly the ‘character of those 

of the Illustrated PHREN- 

Only $3 a year, or 30 cents 

Club’ with either of Har- 
with Ch 











ine for $6; ristian 
10 chromos—that is, the worth of 
R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


by 8. 
NEAT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
THE NOVELTY KNIFE. 








every Work-Basket. For every 
one an ordinary blade, the 

known PBLADI. or Patent 

er. ry 

Rest steel n Tene meso useful implement 

basket or the leman’s writing-desk. 


of one dollar. 





w. A. 
245 Broadway. New York. 


NTS, LOOK £—$12 a day made sellin 
yey our Gaines heer mama on ar ts Sample Be. 
free. GS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 




















ATWOOD’S 


Country and Suburban 
HOUSES. 


By DANIEL T. ATWOOD, 
ARCHITECT. 


Illustrated with about 150 Engravings. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The work is one that can well be read by every man about 
to build or buy a place of residence, as the author has much 
to say—and says it in a direct and simple manner—on all 
points connected with a matter so important, and which so 
closely concerns the comfort and the health of all persons. 
— Traveler (Boston). 


The part of the volume preceding the designs contains 
useful suggestions on selection of localities, modes of build- 
ing, properties of timber, painting, etc.— Country Gentleman 
(Albany, N, Y.) a. 

It is a volume of nearly three hundred pages, amply illus- 
trated, containing hints and suggestions as to the general 
principles of house-building, style, cost, location, symmetry, 
and modes of building. It is especially designed to en- 
courage a taste for pleasant country houses.— The Freeman 
(Montpelier, Vt.) 

This is a useful and valuable work, filled with suggestions 
as to the general principles of house-building, illustrated 
with about one hundred and fifty engravings.— Watchman 
and Reflector (Boston). 


There is much in the book to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all; particularly, the remarks on building material, 
appropriateness, the effects of different combinations of 
paints to produce harmonious colors, etc.—State Republican 
(Lansing, Mich.) 


A splendid volume, illustrated with about 150 engravings. 
The directions and statements it gives are eminently plain 
and practical, and seem sufficient for the establishment of 
something more than houses merely, and that is homes.— 
Rutland Herald (Vt.) 

An admirable work. It is just the book for any one con- 
templating the erection of a house or barn.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet (Amherst, N. H.) 

There are single chapters in it which are worth more than 
the price of the work ($1.50), not only to those who are build- 
ing anew or building greater, but to such as contemplate 
improvements, and, unfortunately—owing to bad jobs at the 
beginning, or decay’s effacing fingers—there are few homes 
about which improvements are not needed.—T7he World 
(New York.) 

A valuable work, gotten up in the best style. It must prove 
both interesting and useful to all who wish a home in which 
beauty, taste, convenience, and economy are combined.— 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

It contains some practical and common-sense advice as to 
the selection of sites, etc., which should be carefully consid- 
ered by every one who is seeking where to locate his home, 
while the information given as to the principles and details 
of building is also of the utmost value for putting one in a 
position to know if he is having his work well done and 
getting his money’s worth.—Zvening Mail (New York). 


PRICE, POST-PAID..........---seeeeeses $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & C0., 


245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Valuable Home Library. 


BACK VOLUMES 


OF 


American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home, 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirtieth. These volumes contain more variéd 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1869, 1870, and 1871. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office; $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domesticand Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,”’ etc 





ILLUSTRATED. 
The object of this volume is to present that whieh may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 
SENT POST-PAID, ae PP, 


HERBERT'S HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS, 


By the late Henry William Herbert (Frank 
Forester). Price $1.75. 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
3reed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physic a Horse; How to Drive a Horse, etc.; and a chapter 
on Mules and Ponies, etc, Beautifully illustrated. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 

ORANGE 


PRICE $2.50. 


JUDD AND COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 








Advertising Rates. 


TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.—Juge next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 


IN HEARTH AND HOME. 


Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)........ ....40 cents. 
Gth, 19th and 20th pages........ sebeseés dudepecces weaves 50 cents. 
Business Notices.........cssecceceeeccvecceccvcece +++ -60 Cents. 
Last page, Main Shect,.......... yates Pane tawess cvccocectd CONG. 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New Yor. ‘ 











